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Fie. 1.—ENGLISH SERGE 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 

WE give herewith stylish designs for tailor gowns of soft wool- 
lens to be worn during autumn and winter, and commend them to 
the reader for their simplicity, their graceful outlines, and the ab- 
sence of all heavy trimmings. A new feature prominent in these 
models is the long draperies which the English tailors call second 
or double skirts; these are lifted on one side only, and otherwise 
almost conceal the lower skirt. Flounces, it will be observed, are 
abandoned, and when pleats are used in skirts they are shallow 
pleats instead of being folded nearly double, as were the heavy 
pleats formerly worn. The plain skirt will meet with great favor 
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AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
Fie. 2.—DIAGONAL CLOTH COSTUME. Fic. 


on account of its light weight. The new features in corsages are 
also well shown here, such as the morning coat collar with a plas- 
tron, the Spanish jacket front, and the double-breasted basque. 
Cloths of all kinds will be used for these, such as the new bouclé 
stuffs with looped surfaces, Astrakhan cloths, tweed, English serge, 
diagonals, and the smooth-faced habit or Amazon cloths. Plomd, 
or lead-color, lynx brown, the new green shades, and marine blue 
are the colors for these autumn gowns. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern for the designs. 

Fig. 1.—This severely stylish gown, entirely without trimming, 
is made of marine blue serge, with plastron and cuffs of red-brown 
cloth. The basque is rounded quite low in front, is shallow on the 





3.—AMAZON CLOTH COSTUME. 


sides, and curves at the back, where it is smoothly fitted in 
the middle seams. The notched collar, like that of a man’s morn- 
ing coat, is of the dress serge, opening over a plastron and still high- 
er collar of red - brown cloth The lower skirt is quite plain, 
without even a foot-pleating to add to its weight. The second 
skirt has deep cross wrinkles in front, is caught up by a buckle on 
the left hip only, or may be made alike on the sides if the wearer 
prefers; the back breadths fall in long unbroken folds. 

Fig. 2.—This gown is of diagonal cloth of dark plomd, or lead-col- 
or. The basque is lapped on the left shoulder, and slopes diago- 
nally to the middle of the front, where it is cut to form two points ; 
the sides are short, and the back is a square postilion laid in small 
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pleats. The fan over-skirt has pleats down the 
middle, and is taken up each side in curves to 
meet the bouffant back drapery. Plain lower 
skirt with a narrow dépassant, or foot-pleating. 
Gray felt bonnet with plumes and scarf, red wool 
lace and plush. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful model of Amazon cloth 
has the basque cut in square blocks in the front 
and back, and the front is further ornamented by 
a jaunty Spanish jacket, which extends only to the 
under-arm seams. The double skirt is made very 
full and in straight pleats everywhere except just 
across the front, where the folds are taken hori- 
zontally. The kilt pleats of the lower skirt are 
very wide, and are only folded under an inch or 
two of their breadth—a plan that requires but 
little material and adds little to the weight of the 
dress. The dress illustrated is of dull red cloth, 
with tailors’ braid put on binding. Small 
crocheted buttons. High officer's collar of the 
cloth, with collar and cuffs of white linen. 
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FRAUD. 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be ayents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Weekty, Hareer’s Maga- 
Bazar, and Harper’s 
unauthorized rates, 


Harper's 
ZINE, Harper's 
Youne Prope, at 
giving receipts in the name of Harver & 
Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresenrtations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
yesent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Hareer & 
Brorners, Vew York. 





* Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things.”"—Chiecago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iutustraten Weexy. 
The opening illustration in the current number 
ix entitled “ Close Friends.” 
graved after a photograph. 


It is handsomely en- 


The other principal illustrations ave a page by 
G. T. Rewnnart, called “ Waiting for Father” ; an 
illustration by H. B. Farny to the second installment 
of Mr. Sropparn'’s new serial, “ Two Arrows” ; 
and a drawing by Mas. Jkssix SHePHerp, inspired 
by a poem entitled 


“THE CHILD TO THE SEA-SHELL.” 


Miss Saran Coorver contributes an interesting 
and instructive article on “ Clams and Razor-Fish- 
and Mrs. Lucy C. Livin recalls some of the 
curious old firme customs of English school life in 
an article entitled * Barring- Out.” 

“ Annely, the Rose of the Tyrol,” is the title of 
a story the First Part of which is given in this 
number, ALLAN Forman has a short humorous 
sketch, called “ Mr. Thompson's Umbrella.” 

The issue of Harrer’s Youna Propie for Sep- 
tember 1 will be particdarly attractive and season- 
able, 
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SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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THE NERVOUS PHASE. 

N amount of nervous disease has been 
i prevalent among us within the last 
score of years that would have been over- 
whelmingly frightful to our ancestresses, 
who did not know they had any nerves, or, 
if they chanced to experience trouble from 
such things, thought they were bewitched. 
Wherever it comes from, or to whatever it 
is due, is puzzling the physiologists as much 
as how to deal with it does. It usually af 
fiicts young women, and especially idle 
young women and other frivolous ones, al- 
though it is by no means confined to them, 
old women exceptionally, too busy men, and 
men as heavily laden with thought as ex- 
ceeding application to law and medicine 
and divinity can make them, not being ex- 
empt. Still,in the large majority, the vic- 
tims of nerves are women. 

In our own country we have, to begin 
with, a climate that makes every demand 
upon us, both in hot and cold weather, the 
one bracing us often beyond the point we 
are capable of enduring with safety, in or- 
der to meet its rigors, the other relaxing 
our systems correspondingly, and each thus 
stimulating the nerves to auswer its condi- 
tions. Our civilization, too, is one that acis 
like a constant stimulant; for here either 
superior education or considerable wealth 
is necessary to social salvation, and neither 
can be had, of course, without great effort, 
in which the nerves have often more than 
their share of work, as in the case of the 


student of limited means, or the man ambi- 
tious of success and without capital; while 
the effort of keeping up appearances and 
making both ends meet, and living, if poor, 
as well as our neighbors, and not choosing 
to be mortified by the evident difference 
between us and those with whom we are 
thrown, all carry us to our highest power, 
from which strained altitude we drop into 
exhanstion and prostration, fortunate if it 
is not into permanent degeneration and de- 
cay. The effort, too, to rival our more hap- 
pily situated acquaintance, especially in 
| matters of business or of study, leads many 
to claim the support of artificial stimulants, 
and presently to abuse them, always and 
only to one end, and that ruinous. Our po- 
litical excitements, too, are not restful, and 
our religious ones are at variance with qui- 
etude aud calm. 

In the old times, a couple of hundred 
years ago and more, our nervous young wo- 
men would have been said to be possessed, 
as in more modern times one is tempted to 
exclaim concerning some of them, and if in 
that long ago time they would have been 
among those accusing witches, it can not 
be said that they are making things much 
more comfortable for those about them now, 
They are often only the subjects of hysteria 
that is largely iv their own power to con- 
trol, if they choose to exert the power, in- 








stead of letting it get the mastery over | 


them till it reaches a point that really en- 
slaves them. Sometimes this condition, in 
its incipiency, is occasioned by brooding 
| over troubles, domestic or otherwise, in very 
many cases by giving way to ill temper and 
never restraining or curbing the natural 
petulance, and in as many more by the in- 
dulgence of envy and discontented pride. 
Self-surrender to any of these things makes 


self, and the abandonment, once allowed, too 
often becomes utter. Sometimes these cases 
are cured by a shock, seldom by drugs or by 
the humoring of them on the part of those 
in charge. Occasionally, but very rarely, 
they lapse into permanent brain trouble. 
But seldom do they do this unless under 
the pressure of intense and agonizing grief 
or amazement, or without hereditary tend- 
| eney to such form of trouble. When there 
is any such tendency, it can not fail to be 
known to the parents and guardians of the 
victim, and it is quite possibly in the power 
of these individuals, by judicious training 
at an early period, to avert so sad conse- 
quences. If such danger is positively known 
to be lurking about any young person, or is 
only suspected, then every struggle should 
be made to give that young person perfect 
freedom from all excitement and stimula- 
tion of every kind, from all excess either of 
| study, work, or pleasure, from all unhappi- 
ness, fear, vexation, anxiety, or solitude; 
the mind should not be allowed to become 
acquainted with vicious examples, or to 
dwell upon them if found; nothing morbid 
should come into contact with them; per- 
fect health of the body should be maintain- 
| ed; cheerfulness and courage should be 
made a second nature; and above all things 
the will, trained to right impulses, should 
be strengthened and made as mighty as 
possible. It is doubtful if,in any such in- 
stance, there should be discerned the begin- 
nings of genius, if would even not be best 
to restrain it as far as may be, lest it should 
conduce at some time to disturb the natu- 
ral balance, although that does not at all in- 
tend the dwarfing of the natural develop- 
ment, but rather the dwarfing of such ex- 
citing causes as vanity and ambition, and 
suspense as to their gratification, for un- 
doubtedly pure intelligence should be guard- 
ed and helped in every way, while never 
urged or spurred to anything undue. By 
pursuing such a course, and by always keep- 
| ing up the full quantity of sleep, in which 
| alone the brain repairs its waste, there is no 
doubt that, in many eases where even hered- 
itary brain trouble might be expected, the 
expectations may be brought to naught. 

Still, it is hardly with the real subjects 
of a real trouble that we deal in speaking 
of the present frequency of nervous ail- 
ment. If anything traly ails many of those 
complaining of their nerves, it is often as 
undiscovered as the elements and proper- 
ties of the odic force itself; it ruins all their 
young lives, and goes far alsu to ruin the 
lives of every one about them. Aud when we 
see them cured in the last resort, as is some- 
times claimed, by the laying ou of hands, or 
any otherof the customs of what may be call- 
ed irregular practice, then it seems as if the 
same amount of will power exerted in the 
first place would prevent the necessity of 
any such resort in the last place. There is 
a great deal in the example of fashion, and 
whenever it shall be determined that nerv- 
| ous disease is not a refined and pure and 
} 





lovely thing, there will be a great deal less 
of it. Facilis descensus Averni is as true when 
applied to the first movements of the nerv- 
ously inclined as to anything else, and we 
| would advise all those who feel themselves 


it extremely difficult to regain possession of | 


taking the first downward steps to retrace 
them as soon as possible and look steadily 
the other way. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AMERICAN LOVE OF HOME. 


T is common to say that love of home does not 

exist in America, that it is not a supposable 
quality in a nation founded on immigration, and 
only kept contented by constant migration. No- 
thing is easier than to misunderstand people, even 
whole races at a time. We insist on saying that 
Frenchmen, for instance, have no love of their 
home because they call it chez moi, forgetting 
that this mod identifies the abode with its pro- 
prietor far more unequivocally than the English 
word. You may speak of some one else as also 
having a home, but chez moi can belong to the 
speaker alone. So in regard to the selection of 
a place where to fix one’s abode; we all assume 
that every Frenchman wishes to live in Paris, 
when in truth almost every Frenchman, if born 
in the country, dreams always of retiring to a 
little estate of his own, where for the rest of his 
life he may patrol the woods in long gaiters, and 
We all 
observe this home-loving spirit in the French Ca- 
nadians, who are perhaps more thoroughly French 
than anybody left in France. 

Now this dream which exists in the transat- 
lantic mind is to be found also in the migrating 
Americans. ‘The country boy who has come to 
the city and made his fortune ends in buying 
back the paternal farm he once hated, and in 
turning it into a country-seat. Many villages of 
the Atlantic States are already surrounded with 
showy houses that are, to all intents and »ur- 
poses, ancestral estates, representing the old set- 
tlers several degrees removed. 


occasionally shoot at a cock-sparrow. 


There are, no 
doubt, some variations in the style of living, but 
the whirligig of fashion has in many ways brought 
round the later generation to the habits of the 
earlier. The first settlers had uncarpeted floors, 
so have their descendants; the founders drove 
about in two-wheeled carts, so do their posterity ; 
the earlier residents slept on hard mattresses, so 
do the later ones. The very houses must be co- 
lonial—with a difference—and their occupants 
wander about the country to buy eight-day clocks 
and spinning-wheels. Every such household vin- 
dicates the American love of home. We all like 
to live for at least a portion of the year at our 
birth-place, and we like to emulate the style in 
which our ancestors lived—with a few improve- 
ments. The town libraries, for instance, which 
are springing up in every village of the Eastern 
States are specimens of these improvements ; and 
they are built, half the time, at the expense of 
some native of the town who may not have set 
eyes upon it for many years. Nay, the instinet 
lasts into the next generation, and Mrs. Leighton 
tells us that children born on the Pacific coast 
often speak of the unseen Atlantic region as 
“home,” 

It is to be observed that in these cases of re- 
verting to the early haunts the old house is not 
always preserved, as it so commonly is in England, 
forinstance. No American can help being charm- 
ed with the ancestral homes of England; there are 
so few instances in this country of the permanence 
of a house through successive generations. Some 
such there are; in the rural parts of Essex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, there are farms that have stood 
for two hundred years under the same family 
name, and I lived at Newport, Rhode Island, op- 
posite an estate which had never passed by a 
deed, but was still held by the old Indian title, 
and occupied by the fifth or sixth generation. But 
when one thinks of the tremendous price that is 
paid in England for this permanence—of the un- 
just and often cruel working of that practice of 
primogeniture by which it is secured, and of that 
sea of houseless poverty that is seething all around 
it—to say nothing of the incidental result attrib- 
uted to primogeniture by Dr. Johnson, that it 
made but one fool in a family—one may well be 





| glad that we do not have the possession secured 





here in the same way. In time, perhaps, we shall 
be able to keep one house in one family for gen- 
erations without paying so formidabie a price for 
it as in England, but at present, as a real-estate 
dealer once told me, there is hardly a gentieman’s 
estate in America that can not be had for a sufli- 
cient sum of money. 

And much of the attraction that draws Ameri- 
cans to England is this same love of home, bid- 
ding them explore a still older home. For this 
they endure temporary exile from their real abode, 
and bear as patiently as possible that rather 
childish social structure which still dominates the 
English world. Sometimes, indeed, by long resi- 
dence, Americans come to enjoy this structure, as 
dwellers in Switzerland come actually to like those 
high-flavored cheeses that are at first so repulsive. 
Many a man, too, as Wendell Phillips used to say, 
is a democrat only because he was not born a 
nobleman; and it is observed that when ove 
speaks of the delights of living in Europe, he 
never imagines himself to be living there in the 
same way as at home; it must be a perpetual 
holiday with large outlay and no duties to any- 
body ; without that, one might as well be in New 
York. So the young American girl, however 
moderate her claims at home, stipulates for no- 
thing less than a ducal palace in England; let 
her marry an English business man and she will 
soon find whether she likes it better than life in 
America. At least I knew a young girl who tried 
it, and she soon found herself undergoing so many 
real or fancied slights because her husband was 
“only in trade” that she was soon glad to bring 
him back to this side the Atlantic. 

Again, it is to be remembered that we can not 
get back to our old home by merely crossing the 
ocean for it; it has changed, even as our old 
homes in this country have changed, and perhaps 











more than they. The London of to-day is not 
even that of Dickens and Thackeray, much less 
that of Milton and Defoe; nor is the Paris of to- 
day that of Petrarch, which he described (in 1338) 
as the most dirty and ill-smelling town he had 
ever visited, Avignon alone excepted. Already 
we have to search for old things and old ways, as 
the traveller in Switzerland searches in vain for 
picturesque costumes, such as the Swiss dolls 
wear. Already we have to go farther East for the 
old and the poetic; and find even Japan sending 
us back our own patterns, a little Orientalized. 
The only unchanged past is in literature and in 
our fancy. It is in the books that most set us 
thinking—Emerson’s Nature and Thoreau’s Wal- 
den, for instance—that we really come back to our 
birth-place and re-enter the atmosphere of home. 
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THE MODERN BEDROOM. 


N the Health Exhibition in London last sum- 
mer one gained many new ideas for the more 
healthy and tasteful arrangement of the bedroom. 
In the universal bouwleversement which has upset 
all our Eastlake and Queen Anne ideas of what is 
taste, of a year or two ago, we also find that the 
bed, that primeval institution, “ man’s first home 
and his last,” must be entirely “ made over.” 

Shakespeare’s bequest to his wife of his “ see- 
ond best bed,” a bit of post mortem ungallantry 
which has dimmed his fame as a loving husband, 
would be to-day regarded as a most princely gift ; 
it would probably sell for a thousand pounds, for 
it is very certain that there is a craze for the old- 
fashioned tester. All the shores of Massachu- 
setts, far Nantucket, where they are now carrying 
back the houses which a few years ago they 
transplanted to the mainland, are being ransack- 
ed for the old four-posters that our immediate 
ancestors sent to the garret. With all our rage 
for ventilation and for fresh air, we no longer 
fear the bed curtains which a few years ago were 
supposed to harbor disease and death. Perhaps 
it is because the modern bedroom is furnished 
with an dv/et ventilator for admitting the fresh air 
from without, as well as an outlet one for per- 
mitting the egress of the air, Each gas brack- 
et is provided with a pipe, placed above it aud 
piercing the wall, through which the product of 
combustion is carried out of the house. This 
is the latest sanitary improvement of the new 
sanitary powers. This prevents the air in the 
room being vitiated by the gas. The bed cur- 
tains are hung on rods with brass rings, with no 
canopy over the top, so that the curtains can be 
shaken and dusted freely. This is a great im- 
provement on that old upholstered top, which 
recalled Dickens’s description of Mrs. Todg- 
ers’s boarding-house, “ where at the top of the 
Stairs the smell of many generations of dinners 
had gathered, and had never been dispelled,” so 
the unpleasant feeling (particularly in an old tav- 
ern in Liverpool) haunted one in an old-fashion- 
ed tester with upholstered top, that the breath 
of whole generations of sleepers perhaps still lin- 
gered—a thought disposed to give one any quan- 
tity of nightmares. The arrangement of the mod- 
ern tester obviates this. 

There is a growing admiration, we are sorry to 
say, for tufted bedsteads. They are neither 
clean, nor wholesome, and not easily kept free 
from vermin, but they are undeniably very hand- 
some, and very like the imperial beds of state 
apartments where kings and queens are supposed 
to seek that repose which their rank can not 
compel, but which comes so readily to the plough- 
boy. These upholstered, tufted, satin - covered 
bedsteads should be fitted with a canopy, and 
from this should hang a baldachin and side cur- 
tains, Certain very beautiful specimens of this 
sort of regal bedstead, copied from Medici pal- 
aces, have been seen in the Vanderbilt houses in 
New York. Opulent people can find these state 
bedsteads at the great furnishing houses in our 
city, or they may pick up real antiques in Europe. 
Trarellers in Brittany find the most wonderful old 
carved bedsteads built into the wall, and are buy- 
ing them up from the astonished fisher-folk, who 
had no idea how valuable their old smoke-stain- 
ed, carved oak had become. 

Now as to stiff white bed covers, pillow slips 
and shams, false sheets and Valenciennes trim- 
mings, monogrammed and ruffled fineries, there 
isatruce. They were so slippery, so troublesome, 
and so false withal, that the beds that have known 
them shall know them no more. They had al- 
ways to be removed before the sleeper could en- 
ter his bed, and they were the torment of the 
house-maid, They entailed a degree of washing 
and ironing which was endless, and yet many a 
young housekeeper thought them indispensable. 
That idea has gone out completely. The bed now 
is made up with its fresh linen sheets, its clean 
blankets, and its Marseilles quilt, and with square 
or long pillows, as the sleeper fancies, a bolster 
in its plain linen sheath, then over the whole is 
thrown a light silk covering of some bright col- 
or, over that a spread of lace, Nottingham or 
more expensive, such as the furnisher pleases, 
which is easily folded away in the evening. Or 
spreads of Chinese or Japanese embroidery, Turk- 
ish, Smyrniote work, or one of the various sorts 
of patchwork or Decorative Art embroidery now 
so fashionable. But it is no longer three or four 
or five pieces of slippery linen to be adjusted ; it 
is one light and easily aired covering. If the bed 
is a tester, and the curtains are of silk or chintz, 
the bed covering should, of course, be of silk or 
chintz to match. And in a very pretty bedroom 
the walls should be covered with the same silk or 
chintz, 

The ceiling should be papered with the modern 
fashionable highly glazed tile paper, which is so 
very cleanly, as the house-maid’s broom can ev- 
ery morning brush off every particle of dust. 
Wall-papers are now so exquisite in design and 
so perfectly harmless in their preparation—no 
arseuical green, no white-lead, uo poisonous 
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paint—that it seems hardly necessary to advise 
any other covering for the walls; and the aggra- 
vating old rectangular patterns which have con- 
fused and haunted so many a feverish brain— 
these have departed, let us hope forever. 

The floors should be of plain painted wood, 
varnished—nothing can be cleaner—or of pol- 
ished or oiled wood of the natural colors, with 
parquetry borders, or, if this is impossible, cov- 
ered with the dark stained mattings which are as 
clean and healthy as possible. These may remain 
down all winter, and rugs should be laid about the 
fire and in front of bed, wardrobe, wash-stand, 
ete. Readily lifted and shaken, these rugs have 
all the advantages of carpets and none of their 
disadvantages. 

Much is said of the unhealthiness of gas in 
bedrooms, and the electric light is recommended. 
No doubt the electric light will become the illu- 
mination of the future, but it is too expensive at 
present to be counted in as the probable best 
lighting of a bedroom. Gas, under proper care, 
is not unwholesome. Candles are always agree- 
able, and in the modern prettily shaped tin and 
brass candlesticks, with large saucers or bowl- 
shaped belongings, add to the beauty of a bed- 
room. 

In the old-fashioned four-posters of Cromwell's 
time we find a shelf running across just above 
the sleeper’s head, which was used for the posset 
cup. This is now made the receptacle for many 
little bottles and book-rests and letter-cases for 
invalids who may wish to help themselves with- 
out calling a nurse—a very convenient and pret- 
ty idea. If there are no bed curtains, it might 
hold a candle or night lamp for those who in- 
dulge in the pernicious habit of reading in bed. 

All the paint which is used to paint the mod- 
ern bedroom should be non-poisonous, the fire- 
place should be tiled, and the windows made with 
a deep beading on the window-sill. This is a 
piece of wood like the rest of the frame, which 
comes up two or three inches in front of the low- 
er part of the window. The object of this is to 
admit of the lower sash being raised without caus 
ing draught; the room is thus ventilated by the 
air filtering through the slight aperture between 
the upper and lower sashes, And above all things, 
have an open fire-place in the bedroom; abolish 
stoves and furnaces from that sacred precinct. 
Use wood if possible; if not, the softest of can- 
nel coal. Have brass rods placed above the doors 
to hang portiéres in winter; these may be placed 
on brackets, which may of themselves, if painted 
a bright red or black, or gilded, become very 
ornamental. 

The portiéres and curtains may be of carpet. 
Ingrain, slightly embroidered, makes a handsome 
curtain, or Turkish or Indian embroideries, or 
splendid Delhi puhlgaries (a mass of deep gold- 
colored silk, embroidered, into which are worked 
small pieces of looking-glass), velvet, camel’s-hair 
shawls, satin, chintz, or cretonne. 

“ As costly thy portiéres as thy purse can buy,” 
only we recommend worsted or woollen, for, with 
Irish servants and candles, portiéres are often 
set on fire, and they are the secret cause of most 
of the fires in apartment houses. Try to get 
something which does not easily ignite. The 
Delhi puhlgaries were a novelty last year in Lon- 
don, and it was impossible to tell whence came 
the glittering effect of the bits of louking-glass 
sewed in. 

Dark garnet or peacock blue velvet, with heavy 
borders of embroidery, makes very gorgeous por- 
titres, and is in good taste with the imperial 
tufted beds, canopies, and baldachins which we 
have alluded to as the furnishing of a splendid 
and luxurious room, 

Some hostesses have bedrooms fitted up with 
white satin hangings, white satin tufted bedstead, 
gold bullion fringes, and with portieres of the 
richer white velvet. This, al ex- 
travagance rarely desired in our republican coun- 
try. 

The glazed chintzes now coming into favor 
should be hung at the window without lining, as, 
if the colors are pretty, they are the prettier for 
no lining, The light shines through the flowers. 

Chenille curtains of soft rich colors are very 
useful and ornamental. Madras muslin curtains 
for windows and for the inner side of folding- 
doors are very appropriate for bedrooms, but are 
not heavy enough for portiéres. 

There are hangings made of willow bamboo, 
which can be looped back or left hanging down, 
which give the side and top of the window a fur- 
nished look without intercepting too much light. 
Low wooden tables, painted red, and wicker-work 
chairs, also painted red, tables for writing mate- 
rials, brackets on the walls for vases, candle- 
sticks, and photograph screens, a long couch 
with many pillows, a Shaker rocking-chair, and 
a row of hanging book-shelves—these, with a bed 
in fresh chintz, make a lovely bedroom for a 
country house, and are not too expensive, 

There was a large glass bedstead at the Health 
Exhibition which was a marvellous piece of work- 
manship, ordered by an Indian prince; but it 
would hardly do to recommend a glass bed. 
Brass bedsteads we do, however, most entirely 
recommend, as cleanly, handsome, and durable. 
Many ladies have, however, found fault with them 
because they show the under mattress, when the 
clothes are tucked in over the upper one. This 
can, however, be definitely prevented by having a 
valance made which shall be furnished with a 
ruffle at top, which is fluted, the whole tied on 
the bed with tapes. ‘Two or three of these, even 
in white, will be all that a housekeeper needs, or, 
if the bed is covered with a chintz, lace, or satin 
cover, @ permanent valance can be made of some 
corresponding color. Some ladies use the pretty 
colored merinoes for this valance. Bright red 
has au excellent effect if the other coloring of the 
room allows of it. 

Every bedroom should have a dressing-room, 
where the wash-stand, wardrobe, bath-tub, box 
for beets and shoes, bag for soiled clothes, aud 


however, is 











toilette-table can be kept. In the new sanitary 
houses in London the water cistern is placed on 
view behind glass in these rooms, so that if any- 
thing is the matter with the water supply it can 
be remedied immediately. However, in old-fash- 
ioned houses, where dressing-rooms can not be 
invoked, screens and curtains can hide these ne- 
cessary evils from view. 

A toilette-table can be made very ornamental, 
with its draperies, pockets, looking-glass, little 
bows, shelves for bottles, and devices for secret 
drawers, and so on. Ivory brushes with the own- 
er’s monogram, all sorts of pretty Japanese boxes 
and dressing-cases and hand-mirrors, are in fash- 
ion, but the Japanese fan decoration has gone out. 

A little red table for afternoon tea should 
stand ready with its pretty tray of Satsuma or 
old Worcester, with cups and tea equipage, and 
a highly polished copper kettle with alcohol 
lamp should stand on a bracket on the wall. 
For the heating of water many ladies have a 
trivet attached to the grate, and a little iron ket- 
tle, which “ sings on the hob.” 

Ornamental ottomans in green plush which 
open and disclose a wood basket should stand 
by the fire. Chameleon glass lamps with king- 
fisher stems are pretty on the mantel-piece, which 
can be upholstered to match the bed, and there 
may be vases in amber, primrose, cream-color, 
pale blue, and ruby. But no fragrant flowers 
should be allowed in the room at night; foreign- 
ers think this a very pernicious practice. There 
should be at least one clock in the room, with a 
musical hammer to strike the hours; 
urious furnishers have three or four, 


many lux- 
As to pie- 
tures and prints, these must be left to individ- 
ual taste, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COMBINATIONS FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 


{OMBINATIONS of plain and figured goods 
C will be used again for autumn and winter 
dresses, For woollen costumes two kinds of wool 
will be chosen, one of which is plain, and the oth- 
er striped or in small set figures. The newest 
stripes shown are rough bouclé or Astrakhan 
cloths, alternating with smoother stuffs, which, 
however, are only smooth by comparison, as they 
are heavily twilled, or in such wide diagonal lines 
that each line stands out like a separate row of 
braid. The bouclé stripes are very effective, and 
will retain their appearance, because they are 
formed of curls or loops of tightly twisted threads 
of mohair that are impervious to dampness, and 
are not easily crushed out of shape. Woven bor- 
ders near a single selvedge are parts of many 
dress patterns, and these are of bouclé stripes 
broad enough to be arranged as panels or as en- 
tire fronts of skirts in combination with the plain 

i Ten yards of double-width woollen goods 
are sold as a dress pattern, and in the new com- 
binations there are two anda half yards of faney 
striped or figured stuff with seven and a half of 
plain material. The plan remains in favor of 
using plain goods for the corsage, sleeves, and 
drapery, confining the figured material to the 
lower skirt, and as garniture for 
A panel, a border at the 
front breadth, or else the entire front and side 
breadths, are to be made of the figured goods, 
and if a sash of the material is used, the figured 
fabric forms the ends of the wide sash of the 
plain stuff. On the basque there are figured or 
striped bretelles, or revers, or a plastron, and in 
many cases an entire vest in the fashion of the pre- 
sent season, ‘The very high band or officer’s col- 
lar and the small cuffs may be of velvet or plush 
entirely different from the other parts of the dress, 
but they are also made of the figured or striped 
goods. Flounces are not used on these heavy 
fabrics, and pleats of skirts are very scant, with 
all their breadth thrown on the outside to look 
wide, while many skirts have the front and sides 
entirely plain, with pleats only in the back. 


goods, 


the plain cor- 
foot, a narrow 


sage, 


STRIPES. 


Plush, velvet, or moiré stripes are seen in va- 
rious wool fabrics to form combinations with the 
new crinkled wool crapes, the English serges, and 
plain camel’s-hair. The stripes vary from a 
fourth of an inch to those two or even three 
inches wide, but the designs most largely import- 
ed are made up of even stripes that are each an 
inch and a half wide. Many colors appear in the 
smaller stripes in one fabric, red, blue, green, and 
orange velvet lines being raised on a brown or 
blue twilled wool surface ; but in the wider stripes 
two colors in contrast, or at most three colors, 
ave preferred, There are also many wide stripes 
of wool and velvet of a single dark shade of 
sphinx blue, plomb, bronze, lynx brown, castor, 
or myrtle green, and these will be liked for their 
quiet tone and rich fabric. Among the popular 
contrasts of colors are brown with green, blue 
with red, green with red, and blue with brown. 
Mixtures of silk and wool are very effective in 
the wide moiré stripes of silk with heavy diag- 
onal wool stripes, and this is particularly hand- 
some in black goods, in the dark plomé, or lead- 
color, and in the gray-blue which is called sphinx, 
a shade warmer than plomé, for which merchants 
predict great popularity. 


WOOL LACE DRESSES, 


Wool laces are very largely imported for au- 
tumn use, and are shown in flounces a yard deep to 
cover the entire dress skirt as far as it is visible. 
These laces are now made of the durable mohair, 
which is firmer than the soft wool woven into 
such laces last son; the patterns are small 
and new, or else they reproduce those of antique 
guipure lace; a small scalloped design finishes 
one edge, which is to serve as the foot of the 
skirt. These flounces are sold in four-yard 
lengths for the entire skirt, and are to be made 
up over silk, wool, or satin in a plain round skirt 
in the way illustrated on the first page of Bazar 

















No. 35, Vol. XVIII. Such flounces cost from $4 
to $r5 a yard, and are also sold in shorter 
lengths of one yard, or else a yard and a half, 
to cover merely the front and part of the sides of 
the skirt in combination with tine wools for the 
back and drapery, such as Thibet cloth, Henrietta 
cloth, or the diagonal serges. Still other wool 
laces are imported in set pieces for the front of 
the skirt, representing many rows of insertion, 
while others come in borders to be set in as in- 
sertion around panels of the dress goods. Pointed 
plastrons quite wide at the top accompany these 
skirt trimmings. Every color is represented in 
mohair laces, and many show two contrasting 
colors. The wool laces for trimming plain wool 
corsages are about four inches wide, and will cost 
50 to 75 cents a yard. 





There are also piece 
laces, of which mantles are to be made over satin 
and combined with velvet; both small mantles 
and large wraps will be worn of this lace, trimmed 
with fur, passementerie, and frills of the scal- 
loped lace. 


DOUBLE LACE CLOTHS. 


A novel fabric invented to please the prevail- 
ing taste for lace goods is a warm wool cloth 
with its surface covered all over with netting in 
web-like lace patterns. Guipure designs of in- 
tricate patterns show the perfection of weaving 
when thrown in light threads of one or two 
colors on a cloth back of some bright contrasting 
color that shows through the netting, such as 
black on crimson, blue on poppy red, gray on 
blue, or brown on blue. Then there are stripes 
of this lace-work alternating with stripes of wool 
to form part of the dress in combination with the 
smaller-tigured lace cloth, 

MOSAIC CLOTHS, COUCHING, ETC. 

A gay new fabric is wool of several colors woven 
in small irregular bits like mosaics or like the de- 
signs of crazy quilts. This is of very fine wool, 
as flexible and soft as India camel’s-hair, and is 
imported in lengths of two or three yards to com- 
bine with plain camel’s-hair of a dull shade, and 
illuminate it by its rich colors that combine rose, 
bronze, green, brown, and plum together, or dull 
blue with orange, brown, and red, or pale blue 
with olive, gold, and brown. Other stuffs have 
rough threads like twine held by cross stitches 
of color like the couching of embroidery, and these 
Bou- 
rette is woven with its rough threads in dashes 
of many colors all over the fabric, or in large 
cross-bars, and in the prevailing stripes, 


thick threads are massed to form stripes. 


Some 
new stuffs look like burlaps in their wide coarse 
threads, others are as rough as a carpet, while 
still others have the even frisé loops, and many 
imitate the shaggiest Astrakhan furs instead of 
the smoother Persian lamb-skins that are gener- 
ally known as Astrakhan. Sleazy canvas -like 
wouls are exceedingly light in weight, yet mer- 
chants say they have great warmth. Wool vel- 
vet stripes that resemble velveteen are consider- 
ed especially stylish with diagonal stripes between 
them, and there are also wool crape stripes with 
these velvets. The Astrakhan stripes and bor- 
ders have been already noted. The broché wool- 
lens are indistinct and vague in pattern in prefer- 
ence to the set figures and bold designs of last 
winter; they come in soft faded-looking colors 
and in old tapestry designs. The wool velours 
with wool ground and velvet figures are largely 
imported for combining with plain wool goods, 
and the faney is to have the wool ground in con- 
trast with the plain wool goods, while the raised 
velvet figure is of the same shade as the plain 
wool fabric. Frisé velours borders in seven or 
eight stripes of graded widths are shown over fine 
twilled woollens in dull red, old blue, bronze, 
myrtle, plomb, aud the rich lemon shades. 


VELVETS AND PLUSH, 


Piain velvets are so largely imported that of 
themselves they would constitute a “ velvet sea- 
son,” but to these are added striped and figured 
velvets, and the beaded and embroidered velvets 
that are to form the combinations with plain vel- 
vet or with uncut velvet costumes. A plomb or 
lead-colored costume, with the front beaded with 
lead beads, will be a stylish choice for autumn 
and winter, but the still larger importations of 
brown velvets both for and 
point to these warmer browns as a more certain 
choice for a winter toilette. The use of carved 
wood beads in brown shades on brown velvet is 
a novelty for the front breadth, the plastron, col- 
lar, and cuffs of brown velvet dresses. There 
are also many brown wool laces for such dresses, 
and the velvet bonnets to accompany such toi- 
lettes have wooden beads forming the coronet or 
edging the brim, while many tinsel threads are 
employed in embroidering the crown. While 
brown remains a leading color, gilt will not be 
entirely banished, yet the best dealers import it 
sparingly, giving the preference to tinsel threads 
of many shades. The shaded plushes are shown 
in brown and gray tints, some of which are call- 
ed tiger plushes, and others merely ombré, but 
these are shaded in stripes or in close patterns 
instead of all the way across from selvedge to 
selvedge as they formerly were. Next the bead- 
ed velvet fronts there are appliqué velvets that 
have the effect of transparents when put on wool 
or silk of contrasting color; these come in side 
panels or in a single front breadth, or a foot bor- 
der, and with the necessary garniture for the 
basque, 


dresses bonnets 





CASHMERE SPANISH LACE, ETC. 

Spanish lace of fine silk in the richest cash- 
mere colors is the novelty for over-dresses. It 
comes in piece lace as wide as ordinary silk or 
satin goods, and there are scalloped edgings for 
trimming it. Black Chantilly lace will remain the 
choice for real lace for trimming. Where the 
wool laces are not used, the imitation French 
thread laces are chosen, as they copy the designs 
of Chantilly so perfectly that they are now worn 

















by the most fastidious women. There is a re- 
vival of the Irish crocheted laces in cream and 
écru shades in broad widths for covering the 
fronts of dress skirts. Those twenty-seven to 
thirty-six inches deep in designs like embroidery 
are to be used on brown, dall red, sapphire blue, 
and myrtle green velvet costumes, A novelty is 
printed gay jardinitre designs on white net for 
evening dresses. These come in broad widths, 
and with scalloped trimming laces in designs to 
match. 


SASHES, 


Wide sashes with narrower hat scarfs to match 
are imported in wool goods, in moiré, fuille, satin, 
and velvet, with wide striped or flowered designs 
across the ends, and a plain color for the main 
part of the sash. 

LINGERIE. 


The fancy for wool lace extends to its use in 
lingerie for the neck and dress corsage. Exceed- 
ingly fine designs of white mohair lace are used 
by French modistes for fan-pleated cravat bows, 
plastrons, chemisettes, and the collarettes that 
are worn outside dress waists, and serve to briglit- 
en up the simplest costume. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_z, & Co. ; Lorp & TayYLor; James 
McCreery & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; and Srexn 
Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss WHITTIER, a daughter of Joun G. Wuir- 
TIER, has been the guest of Mrs. lsaac Towns- 
END at Newport. 

—Two prominent and esteemed New- Yorkers 
were buried lust week—Mr. WintiaAmM A. Ponp 
and Mr. Davip CoLpeN Murray. Mr. Ponp, 
besides being the most popular publisher of mu- 
sic in this country, had long been identitied with 
the Veteran Association of the Seventh Regiment. 
His military rank was that ofcolonel. Mr. Mur- 
KAY wus a director of Sailors’ Suug Harbor, and 
until the year 1879, when he retired from busi- 
ness, he was identified with the shipping business. 
He was well known social y, and had helped to 
found the Union League aud New York elubs. 
His widow is a sister of Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 

—Mr. Epgar K. ApGar, who died last week, 
was at one time the editor of a paper published 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

—In honor of the Emperor Francis Josern’s 
birthday, August 18, the Emperor of Germany 
unveiled a statue of the lather of FrepeRICK the 
Great at Potsdam 

—Judge Peanopy, of New York, represents 

the United States in the Congress for Codifying 
and Reforming International Law, which assem- 
bied the other day in Hamburg. 
—Lord HouguTon, who was cordially admired 
by Americans, and whose suggestive verse will 
always be appreciated by readers of good litera 
ture, was laid at rest in the place of his birth, 
Fryston Hall, Yorkshire 

—It hus been stated persistently in the news- 
papers that the new Lady CoLeriper 
American woman. As a matter of fact, she is an 
English woman; her family is loyally British and 
highiy respectable Some of her kinsmen, how 
ever, live in New York, and when Lord Cote 
KIDGE Was here she was visiting them. Her fa- 
ther had been an intimate friend of Lord Coue- 
RIDGE durit gy many years, and she came to this 
country, with the approval of her family, under 
the latter’s protection. Lord CoLeriper can 
hardly be blamed for objecting to those thought- 
less gossips who have tried to make a seundal 
out of his marriage, as they try to make a scandal 
out of nearly everything else 

—The historical reminiscenees which cluster 
about Riverside Drive, especially in the neigh 
borhood of General GRANT’s tomb, are becom- 
ing voluminous. The history of each house on 
the drive, whether new or old, is told cireum- 
stantially. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of the Riverside houses is that of Fernanpo 
Woop, where the Prince of Wales was 
tuined twenty-five years ago. 

—An ingenious Frenchman advanees this 
proposition with the utmost seriousness—that 
the process used in re-silvering old spoons can 
be employed for the preservation of one’s de- 
relatives. Their bodies must be coated 
first with ** plenobazine,” and then plunged into 
au bath containing a solution of copper, zine, or 
silver. M. KerGovatz DE GUIPAKAS, who has 
thought out this brilliant idea, adds, suggestive- 
ly, and much to the consternation of profession- 
al sculptors: ‘“*The chain of family tradition, 
too often broken, will thus be rendered indis- 
soluble. The statues of great men to whom the 
nation would pay deserved honors can thus be 
obtained at half the cost now imposed for them 
on the municipalities aud communes by which 
they ure erected.”’ 

—CHARLOTTE DUNNING Woop, the author of 
Upon a Cast, published by Hakper & Broruers, 
is a native of Poughkeepsie and the daughter of 
a druggist, who trained her early in the lore of 
IzaAaAK WALTON. She studied languages and art 
in Diisseldorf, and has been writing for maga- 
zines and newspapers for nearly ten years. Upon 
a Cast was written two years ago. It hud beeu 
twice rejected by publishers when the Messrs. 
HARPER accepted it. 

—Moako Pui.i.ips, Esq., of Philadelphia, whose 
death, at the age of seventy-three, took place at 
Spring Lake on August 9, Was a native of Poland. 
Having taken part in the insurrection of 1880, 
he became a voluntary exile to this country. 
Landing in Boston in 1831, from that city he 
went South, living in New Orleans and after- 
ward in Galveston; from there he came to Phil- 
adelphia, and in 1846 married Emity Louise, 
daughter of Hosea J. Levis. Heat once became 
actively engaged in business, amassing a large 
fortune, which he left equally divided among 
his eight children. 

—Mrs. Grant will remain at Mount McGregor 
a few weeks longer. She is seen frequently on 
the piazza of the DreExeL cottage, and appears 
to be in excellent health. Her children are near- 
ly always with her, and Dr. Dou@Las is often 
found in conversation with her. She takes het 
meals at the cottage, while the others go regu- 
larly three times a day to the public dining- 
room of the hotel bard by. Harrison, the ne- 
gro servant of General GRANT, has been engaged 
by Mark Twain to sell smuil busts of the dead 
suldicr. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR®* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avutuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” * Vat StranGe,” 
* Hearts,” “A Mops. Faturr,” ero, 


CHAPTER XII. 


\ ASKELYNE began to see rather more of 
x O'Rourke than he actually desired to see, 
in spite of the undoubted warmth of his friend- 
ship for that most delightful of companions. 
Maskelyne had not visited Houfoy on purpose to 
spend his hours with any male friend whatsoever, 
no matter how charming he might be. He had 
accepted Major Butier’s invitation with his eyes 
open, and he knew before he started upon his jour- 
ney toward what goal he meant to direct his steps. 
He was in love with Angela, and he meant if he 
could to induce her to marry him. Apart from 
the fact that he bad all a true American’s chival- 
rous respect for women, and that he would not 
seem to minimize his regard for her by too abrupt 
a declaration, he was anxious that she should 
see more of him, that she should become accus- 
tomed to him, that she should learn whether or 
not he was the kind of man to whom she could 
intrust her destinies. 

Now Farley seemed to have got beyond the 
tingling stage in respect to his new novel, and to 
have buckled steadfastly to work at it, and in these 
circumstances it was quite natural that O'Rourke 
should escort Lucy to Houfoy when, according to 
promise already made, she went to call on Angela. 
On this second visit Major Butler made his new 
acquaintance completely welcome, and gave him 
hints as to the way in which it might be possible 
to satisfy that clamorous Irish people without 
damage to the landed interests. O’Rourke re- 
ceived these hints with an appreciation so obvi- 
ously genuine, was so eager for the restoration 
of peace in his own country, so desirous for a 
purely friendly understanding between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish parties, that the Major took 
him to his bosom. He protested repeatedly that 
O’Rourke was not at all the kind of fellow he 
had expected; that he was really a very reason- 
able fellow; that upon his word, so far as he 
could see, there was no great reason why a sort 
of experiment shouldn’t be tried under proper re- 
strictions, and that if all those Irish fellows were 
like this youngster, who, mind you, was as full of 
talent as an egg of meat, peace would soon return 
to their own distracted island. 

At this triumph of O’Rourke’s, Maskelyne was 
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unfeignedly delighted. He sympathized, as many, | had a career. 


perhaps most, of his countrymen do, with the 
woes of Ireland, and in a general sort of way was 
disposed to think his friend had right on his side. 
But he would certainly much rather have seen 
O’ Rourke less frequently. 

The Major lent his young friend, who by this 
time was half his convert (to the Major’s fancy), 
an angler’s necessary equipment, and his young 
friend would drive over of a morning in a ear- 
riage hired from the hotel, and would go out fish- 
ing, and return to the chateau to luncheon, where 
his gay face, his perfect tact, delicacy, and sym- 
pathy, an apparently exhaustless stock of good- 
humor and mirthful narrative, made him an ac- 
quisition to the happiness of everybody but Mas- 
kelyne, who missed the old téte-d-téte with An- 
gela, and was tempted often to wish his delight- 
ful friend in China, or back at his arduous Parlia- 
mentary duties. 

It may seem a little odd, perhaps, that O'Rourke, 
with his so perfect tact, delicacy, and sympathy, 
could not perceive that Maskelyne did not want 
him. The young American did his loyal best to 
hide the fact, and it may have been that he suc- 
ceeded. It may have been, on the other hand, 
that O'Rourke saw the truth, and did not choose 
to seem as if he saw it. 

That little social slight for which Angela had 
sympathized with him was now quite wiped away 
and forgotten; and when the day came round for 
the proposed visit to the Grottoes, it would have 
seemed an almost unnatural thing if he had not 
made one of the party. But five clear days had 
gone by since his chance meeting with Major 
Butler, and already he was as easy to wear as an 
old friend. 

Maskelyne could not resist the temptation to 
watch him pretty closely in his intercourse with 
Angela, but he saw no signs of love-making. He 
was half tempted to make a confidant of 
O’Rourke, but, intimate and friendly as they 
were, he could not so far conquer his own deli- 
cacy. He himself was self-conscious in Angela’s 
presence, was borne down by a constant memory 
of his own passion, was, therefore, a little shy, 
and always approached her with an inner sense 
of gaucherie, though outwardly he was cool and 
self-possessed enough. This handicapped him 
heavily against O’Rourke, who had not a trace 
of shyness, though he never for an instant, in his 
gayest moments, permitted himself to contradict 
that expression of homage with which Angela 
was growing familiar. The lover had occasional 
little sick twinges of fear, and contrasted himself 
with his friend to his own complete disadvan- 
tage. O’Rourke was a handsomer man than 
himself; he was brighter and quicker, And he 


THE CENTRE OF 


THE BROAD-PLANKED SEAT 


There was Maskelyne’s sorest 
point. He did nothing, and felt himself fit for 
nothing, whilst a life of leisured luxury seemed 
more and more distasteful and unworthy. 

On the day appointed, Maskelyne drove over for 
Farley and Lucy and O’ Rourke, and carried them 
all away to the chateau, where half a dozen Eng 
lish friends of the Major’s were already gathered, 
the pre- 
The Major endured the intro 
duction to the novelist, and was not immediately 
put under examination as to his own literary 
acquirements. 

The party started gayly, Maskelyne, O'Rourke, 
Angela, and Luey occupying the same carriage. 
The young American was very solemn to look at, 
and at heart a little tremulous, for he was be- 
ginning to find his uncertainties intolerable, and 
had determined to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity he could find or make to declare him- 
self to Angela. This was more precipitate than 
he had meant it to be, but his self-tormentings 
forced his hand. 

“You must know,” said O'Rourke, gayly, “ that 
Farley, Mrs. Farley, and I have arranged to dine 
together to-morrow evening, and then to make 
the tour of the world. Major Butler has already 
consented to be one of the party. You, Maske- 
lyne, are coming, bon gré mal gré, and perhaps 
the combined prayers of five may induce Miss 
Butler to grace the dinner and the journey.” 

“Are we to have but one dinner?” asked An- 
gela. 

“Only one,” returned O’ Rourke. 

“Janenne is very quiet,” said Mrs. Farley, 
“and we find almost anything a dissipation there. 
We are going to see the stereoscopic views at the 
Town Hall. I am afraid it is not a very excit- 
ing spectacle, but it will be nice to dine together, 
and even the views will make an excuse. You 
will come ?” 

Yes, Angela would come with pleasure, and, 
of course, Maskelyne made his promise. But 
it was in his mind that he might not keep it. 
He had intended all along to save his declaration 
for the close of his stay at Houfoy, for there was 
always the risk, which he felt to be very consid- 
erable, of cutting the visit in two, and he was in 
no mind to be driven out of paradise before his 
time. He felt comfortlessly that, between that 
morning and the following evening, he might meet 
with his refusal, and be compelled to have sud- 
den business which would take him back to New 
York. But be was none the 
have his suspense ended, and to know the best 
or the worst that could happen to him. 

The Grottoes being reached, accident or design 
placed O'Rourke at Angela’s side, and the young 
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vious afternoon. 


less resolved to 


ALONE.” 


American gave up almost without a struggle. 
But whilst they waited for the guid 
of the cave, and Maskelyne was propping him- 
self against the rocky wall, after 
ging way he had, the gayly laughing 
and talking with O’ Rourke, chanced for « single 
instant to encounter his g 


at the mouth 


1 certain loun- 
girl, who was 





ince, which was most 


infinitely mournful and hungry, and she blushed 
with sudden vividness. Then Maskelyne abused 
himself inwardly, declaring that he was a cad 
and a scoundrel to look at a lady in such a way 
as to make her uncomfortable, and lashing him- 
self with the belief that, if she hated hin . he de- 
served it. 


Ange la, who had to let fall 
which O’Rourke instantly stooy 
face for a moment, was very 
for a minute or two,and Maskelyne told him- 
that he had I y, and made 
up an immediate mind to go back to his native 
land without a word. He even tried to think 
what a good fellow O’Rourke was, but he could 
no more get that into his emotions than he could 
have introduced a problem of Euclid into that 
region. It was indisputable that O’Rourke was 
a good fellow, but he could not warm his chilled 
heart at that reflection. 

In a very little while, even before the arrival 
of the guide, he discovered that Angela’s day was 
by no means spoiled. g lover had 
never seen her so gay or so bewitching to his mind. 


i sunshade (for 
1) to hide her 
quiet and reserved 
self spoiled 


1er 


lav, 





The despairin 


Her ordinary mood was serious, and even earnest, 
but now she smiled delightfully, and her sweet 
face was alight with color Maskelyne, gloomily 
escorting Mrs. Farley into the bowels of the 
earth, could hear Angela’s voice behind him with 
lightness of heart in every tone of it, and turning 








at a corner of the way down the rocky stairs, he 
saw by a sideway glance that O’Rourke had 
given her his arm, and that her little gloved 
hand just rested on To despair in love is a 
bitter | but the 
the smallness of the actual capital on which al- 
most any young man is I 
tion in that line. 


it 
it. 


usiness, imazing thing to note is 
€ idy to open @ connec- 
This is not a story of who mar- 


ried who, and there a finish, and it may be per- 
missible to say that Angela was not nearly so 
much annoyed by Maskelyne’s glance as he sup- 
posed her to be. It is at first, no doubt, an em- 
barrassing thing for the virgin heart to discern 
the actual hunger of love in a young man’s eyes, 
but in a little while a girl becomes reconciled to 


the unaccustomed sense of having a young man 
in love with her, and rather likes it than other- 
wise 

But to Maskelyne’s mind it was all over, and 
O’Rourke had won and he himself had lost. To 
tell the truth, he was not t one of the 


he ony 
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party who had fallen into that opinion. O'Rourke 
himself was beginning to feel the ground solid 
beneath his feet, and was pretty certain that aft- 
er a little while he had but to ask and have. Of 
course this idea involved some small treachery 
toward a friend to whom he had sworn eternal 
friendship, and to whom in many ways he was a 
good deal indebted. But then it was obvious to 
©’ Rourke that Maskelyne had no such need to 
marry an heiress as he had, and apart from that 
consideration his friend had never given him the 
remotest hint that he was bent in Angela’s direc- 
tion, and in default of such a warning surely the 
coast was clear for anybody. And since nobody 
likes to feel himself more of a scoundrel than he 
can help being in the necessary condition which 
inakes a rascal of him, it was easy to fancy that 
after all Fraser had been talking mere random 
nonsense when he spoke of Maskelyne’s pursuit 
of Angela. How should Fraser know? He was 
the very last man in the world whom Maskelyne 
was likely to take into his inmost confidence, and 
could only have heard the thing as a matter of 
village gozsip. Now here was O'Rourke, who for 
a week past, or nearly, had been right under 
Maskelyne’s nose, engaged in the attempt to in- 
yratiate himself with Major Butler’s niece and 
ward, and nobody had given him the faintest hint 
that he was poaching on anybody else’s manor. 
And the girl certainly seemed approachable 
enough. He did not know a great deal about 
girls, he had never been much in their society for 
the last ten years, but he thought he had -tact, 
discernment, and common-sense humility enough 
to be sure when a girl liked him, Certainly An- 
gela liked him. 

The Grottoes presented many admirable oppor- 
tunities for flirtation. There were corners in 
which it was quite dark enough to have placed 
an arm round the waist of a pretty girl who was 
not unwilling. It is not at all unlikely that amongst 
the crowds who visit these famous caverns in the 
summer season many fates are settled. The put- 
ting of an arm about a girl’s waist may settle a 
human destiny—two or three human destinies for 
that matter. The idea did occur to Angela’s com- 
panion as a not unpleasant one, but he was ‘wise 
enough to do nothing when he was not fairly cer- 
tain of success, 

Whatever doubts he may have professed to 
himself to entertain about Maskelyne’s intentions 
or sentiments were altogether dissipated at Pro- 
serpine’s Boudoir, when the party gathered to- 
yether to admire that remarkable stalagmite, and 
the American’s mournful eye met O’Rourke’s 
point-blank. But nobody is supposed to be able 
to read a glance, which might as well express the 
anguish occasioned by a disordered liver as the 
pangs of love despised, and O'Rourke smiled at 
his gloomy friend with a perfect aspect of un- 
consciousness, And just a little later a thing oc- 
curred which emboldened the gayer and more 
dashing wooer. 

There is a kind of Hall of Eblis, a banqueting 
hall for Night and Chaos, in these caverns, where 
the vast roof is so far removed,and the great 
walls, that one seems to look into the void space 
of starless night, and the most searching gaze 
meets nothing solid, except the ground about the 
feet, and the near buttresses of rock illumined by 
the feeble lamps. This great hall gives the guide 
opportunity for a tour de force. He plants his 
visitors on the edge of a precipice of unrecognized 
depth, and bids them stay there without moving. 
Then, torch in hand, he starts by a tortuous un- 
seen stairway to mount toward the roof. The 
gleaming torch flares and flickers here and there, 
the man who bears it being almost invisible in 
the shadows and the glare. He goes further and 
further, higher and higher, until one sees nothing 
but the waving flame, and at the extreme summit 
he lights a quantity of tow soaked in naphtha, 
which flames fiercely for a minute and then dies. 
The lighting of this baleful-looking fire is the 
signal for the general illumination of the hall, and 
a wild weird spectacle the whole thing certainly 
is when seen for the first time. 

This over, and the lights extinguished, the 
guide, swinging his torch about his head, comes 
prancing down through the darkness, springing 
with the assured step of custom from rock to rock 
like a goat. Itis more than sufficiently probable 
that a man will break his neck in the course of 
that exercise one of these days, but the thing 
looks greatly more hazardous than it is. There 
is not a nail in the man’s boots which is not fa- 
miliar with the way, though a slip here or there 
on the sounding rock would throw him to a death 
in the dark. Standing by the side of the preci- 
pice, and watching the seemingly perilous ascent, 
Angela held O'Rourke's proffered arm. When the 
lights sprang up all round the limits of the vast 
chamber at the rising of the signal fire above, her 
hand gripped the protecting arm somewhat tight- 
ly, but when the guide came charging down with 
his torch brandished above his head she experi- 
enced such a thrill of suspense and fear that every 
nerve in her body grew tense, and the fingers 
of the hand that touched O'Rourke tightened 
like four little fingers of steel. 

O'Rourke had seen this particular exhibition 
before, and had thought casually then that it was 
a hazardous episode to occur in every day’s work, 
and that if the man broke his neck, it would 
make his contemplated article a good deal more 
piquant, He had not even that expectation to 
excite his spirits now, and he was a good deal 
yore interested in his companion than in the 
guide or the wild spectacle the place offered. So 
when Angela’s fingers tightened little by little on 
his arm, until at last, without being in the least 
conscious of it, she was pinching him with all her 
might, it occurred to O'Rourke that a young lady 
who permitted herself so much of a liberty was 
open to an easier approach than he had fancied 
Angela to be. He would have passed over his 
own hand to hers and have answered that press- 
ure, but for the fact that the lights and the eyes 
about him were a thought too numerous. 








But later on he found his opportunity. The 
exit from the caves is made by water, and when 
the visitors are all embarked it is the practice of 
the conductors to extinguish the lights one by 
one, until the boat sails through Egyptian dark- 
ness, Then, as the slow-moving oars impel it 
little by little toward daylight, the faintest moon- 
beam tint touches here and there the surface of 
the rock, broadens and lightens slowly until full 
moonlight glows, and then at a sweep, more glo- 
rious than one can fancy it, the sudden daylight 
dazzles on the eyes, and softens to a very fairy- 
land of cavern and shining waters and tender 
greenery. 

It was at the very densest of the darkness 
that the cunning O'Rourke saw and seized his 
chance. Angela sat near the stern of the boat 
in the centre of the broad-planked seat alone. 
Maskelyne and O’Rourke sat side by side facing 
her, and as the last lamp went out, O’Rourke 
made sure of the position of the girl’s hand. In 
the dark he seized it and kissed it. The owner 
of the hand not merely allowed this, but he could 
have sworn that the fingers were pressed, though 
ever so faintly, on his own as he surrendered 


them. His heart gave a great leap of triumph. 
No more debts, no more duns, no more sweat- 


ing at the ignoble round of daily press work. 
He could bend all his energies to play for fame, 
and he knew that he could win. That faint and 
almost imperceptible pressure of the little gloved 
hand meant so much to him. Fame and fortune. 

It had been pretty easily won, he thought, or 
at least pretty quickly. Then he thought of 
Maskelyne. Well, Maskelyne could never say 
he had not played fair. There had been no at- 
tempt to warn him off the ground, and, of course, 
the merest signal in the world would have been 
enough for him, Maskelyne in an affair of that 
sort must take his chance like other people. 

When the light was reached, and the party had 
disembarked, it was noticeable that a clearer col- 
or than ever was on Angela’s cheek, and that her 
eyes were bashful. Oddly enough, to O’Rourke’s 
fancy, she lingered by Maskelyne, but Maskelyne 
dropped one or two languid words about the 
beauty and curiosity of the caverns, and then 
went silent; and when O'Rourke came assuredly 
to her escort she accepted it, though with a look 
at the American which the successful wooer 
could not understand, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Doproskt and O’Rourke sat together in a 
chamber of the Cheval Blane. 

“You thought my scheme a madman’s vision 
when you heard it first,” said the old man, in his 
tired and tranquil way. “Butnow? Speak with- 
out fear, and with perfect candor.” 

“T see a practical possibility in it,’ 
the other. 
sibility.” 

“ Possibility enough to make it worth while to 
strike when the time comes ?” 

“ Possibility enough to make it worth while to 
strike when the time comes. Yes.” There was 
a something in O’Rourke’s manner of repeating 
the phrase which made the repetition seem 
weighty, reflective, and full of respect for Do- 
broski’s and qualities. “But—” He 
paused with a look of thought, and drummed 
upon the table with his fingers. 

“ But— ?” said Dobroski. 

“We must not lose the cause,” said O'Rourke, 
looking up with a sudden brightness which was 
at once eager and apologetic. “We must not 
lose the cause for want of a little candor. You 
have laid your scheme before me. You have 
given me facts, names, numbers. You tell me 
that I have your perfect confidence, and that I 
know now all you have to tell.” 

“There details,” answered 
“countless details. But the 





’ 


returned 
“A bare possibility, but still a pos- 


years 


are Dobroski— 
main facts are 
yours,” 

“T am not disputing, sir,” said O'Rourke, with 
a smile which seemed to say how impossible that 
would be. “Tam only recapitulating. But you 
see, Mr. Dobroski, I get these things from the 
fountain-head, and I am assured of their verity. 
But when you ask me to be your emissary at 
home, you forget that I have neither your years, 
your first-hand knowledge, your history, nor your 
authority. In short, sir, ] am Hector O’ Rourke, 
and you are John Dobroski. If I carry this pro- 
digious scheme to the men in England and in 
Ireland who would be ready to receive it and to 
take part in it, what credentials have I?” 

Dobroski turned his mournful eyes full upon 
O'Rourke, and regarded him in silence for a time. 
O'Rourke bore the scrutiny with an admirable 
candor and modesty. 

“That does not speak well for your opinion 
of the scheme,” said Dobroski, after a noticeable 
pause, “I know, and no man knows better, that 
when we strike we strike for life or death. I 
know that a single indiscretion, a single poltron- 
nerie, may ruin us. I have weighed the chances 
and counted the cost for years.” 

“T recognize the dangers too,” said O'Rourke, 
“but we must face them and outface them.” 
He spoke lightly, but with an underlying resolve 
so clearly indicated that there was no doubting 
him. “No,” he went on, with another manner, 
as if the underlying seriousness broke out of it- 
self, “it is not the danger of the scheme that 
gives me pause. But it needed all your close 
and intimate knowledge, all the authority you 
carry in your name and your career, to make the 
existence of so vast a plan seem possible. I ac- 
cept the scheme,” he said, vividly, half rising 
from his seat, with both hands on the table. 
“T bind myself to it without reserve. Win or 
lose!” He dropped back with that emphatic 
declaration, “But,” he hastened on, “ except 
upon the fullest exposition, 1 would not have 
taken it. Except upon the loftiest authority, I 
would not have given credence to it. No, Mr. 
Dobroski; you must come yourself to England. 





Leave me behind to work as your lieutenant 
there, if you think me worthy of the post; but 
come yourself and bear the news, and make the 
first appeal.” 

“When do you return ?”’ demanded Dobroski. 

“The men I want you to meet,” returned 
O'Rourke, “ can not be assembled at a moment’s 
notice.” He wanted to see more of Angela, and 
was not disposed to be hurried homeward even 
by Dobroski’s surprising plan for the reforma- 
tion of the world. “I can write at once if you 
will go, and can put affairs in train.” 

“T will go,” said Dobvoski, “if you think it 
needful.” 

“T think it actually needful,” O'Rourke an- 


swered. “I will write and will make arrange- 
ments. We had better not travel together. It 


would be better if you should go first and leave 
me to follow, as if I only left here when my holi- 
days were ended.” 

“Good,” said Dobroski, and after a minute’s 
pause he added ; “I will start to-night. The longer 
the interval between my going and your follow- 
ing, the less cause to suspect that we have a com- 
mon errand. Perhaps I can be doing something 
in the mean time.” 

Now this did not altogether please O'Rourke, 
for if anything were to be done with this really 
remarkable plan, he wanted, not unnaturally, to 
have a hand in it. And lest it should be sup- 
posed that the young Irish patriot was altogether 
carried away into the realms of unreason by Do- 
broski’s eloquence, it may be well to explain his 
attitude with some precision. Gentlemen who 
played at politics in Ireland had of late years 
sometimes played a dangerous game. It is nev- 
er very easy to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds; and to fulfill with reasonable fideli- 
ty the functions of burglar and policeman both 
at once is a task of considerable difficulty, In 
the House of Commons honorable and right hon- 
orable gentlemen by this time accepted with com- 
placency his phrase “ one of the moderate party,” 
but there were other and smaller assemblies in 
which he was cited as a member of a very differ- 
ent order. He had to know many things he 
would infinitely have preferred not to know— 
things the knowledge of which not only galled 
his conscience, poor man, but were dangerous to 
all who knew them. As matters stood with him 
he had either to know these things or to cut 
himself adrift from many old companions and 
tried friends—ancient comrades in array against 
the hated Saxon. Such a severance would not 
merely have been painful to his feelings, but fa- 
tal to his political ambitions. In short, he knew 
the dark and sinister interior of Irish politics, 
and he was doing what many of his countrymen 
have done, was mixing fire and gunpowder in the 
sincere hope that there would be no explosion. 
There were spirits, partly under his guidance, so 
wild and so untutored by history, that to them 
Dobroski’s scheme would instantly commend it- 
self as feasible. Already—for he had no doubts 
of Dobroski—there were hundreds of people in 
Europe who were visionary enough to dreamin that 
the wild nightmare would translate itself into 
fact, and some of the men the young Irishman 
had to guide were men who shared their spirit. 
And the old Polish enthusiast’s nightmare had this 
advantage over all the other nightmare dreams of 
Liberty by Chaos which O’Rourke had encoun- 
tered in his time: it depended for its translation 
into history upon the occurrence of an event 
which might never take place, and was certainly 
removed to some distance in respect to time. 
Supposing it were true that Russia was engaged 
in the attempt to fan into flame the slumbering 
discontent of India, and even supposing that she 
succeeded, it was not the work of a day. At- 
tending on that event he could, perhaps, keep the 
wild spirits quiet for a time, engaging them in 
missions here and there, whieh would lead to no- 
thing but a good deal of vapor and tall talk— 
could point triumphantly to a tranquillized Ire- 
Jand from St. Stephen’s, and justify his attitude 
there amongst his friends by the necessity for 
lulling the Saxon into a false security. 

Dobroski’s plan seemed to O'Rourke on an in- 
timate survey of it a most excellent method for 
doing nothing at all whilst professing to do ev- 
erything, and this above all other things was what 
the patriot desired. He had not an easy part to 
play, and he knew well enough that between his 
two stools he might come to the ground; but he 
had always balanced himself with great adroit- 
ness hitherto, and had plenty of confidence in 
himself for the future, 

“ Yes,” he said, with a thoughtful air, in answer 
to Dobroski’s last speech, “ you may be working 
in the mean time. The best man to see in the 
first place would be—” He paused meditatively, 
with his thumb and finger searching for some- 
thing in his waistcoat pocket, and by-and-by drew 
for#h a card-case and a pencil, and having written 
a name and an address upon the back of the card, 
he pushed it across the table to Dobroski. 

“Oh yes,” said the old man, reading the pen- 
cilled inseription. “ He willserve. I have heard 
of him by my good friend Bremner.” He repeat- 
ed the address two or three times aloud, as if to 
fix it in his memory, and then striking a match, 
he applied its flame to the corner of the card, and 
held it until all but a fragment was consumed. 

“Why do you burn the card?” asked O’ Rourke, 

“Long as I have been maturing this plan,” said 
Dobroski, * and intricate as it is, I have not a doc- 
ument concerning it. There is nothing however 
small or trivial that may not serve as a clew. 
Suppose with all things ready that this card were 
found. Mr. Hector O'Rourke introduces John 
Dobroski to Mr. George Frost. A simple thing, 
but dangerous to you if anything were guessed 
or known.” He smiled in his own melancholy 
fashion. “Traitors, women, and the pen are the 
wreck of many revolutions. As for treason, that 
is hard to guard against, and somehow women 
creep into most conspiracies ; but that is easy,” 
pointing at the charred remnant of pasteboard. 











“The actually necessary documents might be 
kept in cipher.” 

“ Useless. I am altogether of Poe’s opinion. 
The ingenuity of man can not construct a cipher 
which the ingenuity of man can not solve.” 

So, then, thought O'Rourke, that grizzled head 
contained the sole complete record of the notable 
scheme, and when in the course of a few years it 
would plot and plan no longer, the scheme would 
naturally fall to pieces. An enterprise like Do- 
broski’s, which was daring and wild enough to 
enlist the passionate sympathies of all the politic- 
al desperadoes in Ireland, and which was certain 
to come to nothing, whilst it kept everybody at once 
very busy and very harmless, was the precise thing 
he wanted. Of his own initiative he could never 
have created such a scheme. It needed, as he 
owned to himself, the picturesque, romantic, and 
even venerable figure of Dobroski behind it. 

He did not speak his mind, but sat absorbed in 
reflections about this new Great Cause. Dobros- 
ki rolled a cigarette and began to smoke. There 
was silence for about five minutes, and then 
O'Rourke lifted his head and asked a question. 

“You write to each other at times? You can 
not always communicate personally ?” 

“We write at times,” returned Dobroski, “ but 
if the letters are in any way compromising, we 
destroy them, Generally we send them by safe 
hands. A tourist comes here to visit the neigh- 
boring grottoes. A commercial traveller comes 
down to break ground for an unknown firm. It 
is easy enough. I need seareely tell you that we 
trouble the post with nothing that is of genuine 
consequence.” 

“You will start to-night, then?” asked 
O'Rourke, gravely and deferentially, after anoth- 
er lengthy pause. It would have been obvious 
to anybody that he was looking things in the face, 
that he was accepting enormous responsibilities, 
and was conscious of their magnitude. 

“Yes,” said Dobroski, “I will start to-night. 
I may tell your friend Mr. Frost that the plan 
sarvies vour adherence with it? Your entire ap- 
proval ?” 

“That it carries my entire approval with it,” 
O'Rourke answered, slowly and weightily ; “ be- 
cause it promises nothing precipitate, because it 
promises cool and cautious preparation, and good 
generalship.” 

“ You think he stands in need of that warning ?” 

“ Most of us stand in need of it,” said O'Rourke. 
“We are too eager. We fritter our chances on 
affairs of outposts. That has always been our 
trouble.” 

“T understand,” said Dobroski. 
forges your warning 


“T will not 
But new, sir, I will say 
farewell. We shall meet again in a little while, 
I trust. We have not seen much of each other 
as yet, but I am not slow to read a true man, and 
I know that I have done well in trusting you. I 
have fought in this war for now this forty years 
and more. We have done but little, but at last 
the hour is coming, and all will soon be done or 
undone, as God sees best. Farewell, sir.” 

When he first said farewell he took O’Rourke 
by the hand, and held him so until he bad spoken 
his last word. O'Rourke looked back into the 
sad and passionate eyes that gazed into his own, 
and his glance was affectionate and worshipful. 

“ Farewell, sir,” he answered, with a responsive 
pressure of Dobroski’s hand, and turned toward 
tlhe door. “In London?” The old man inclined 
his head. ‘ You do not yet know where you will 
stay there ?” ‘ , 

“Not yet,” was the answer. “TI will let you 
know on your return—perhaps before.” 

[ro Be CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 


T has been said that all the universe is amena- 

ble to a law of reaction by which seven fat 
kine are invariably succeeded by seven lean kine. 
Certainly fashion is not unexempt from some 
such regulation, and it would seem at times as 
though all that was needed to predict success- 
fully for a certain period was to announce the 
reverse of what had held sway on a correspond- 
ing previous period. 





Owing to this game of seesaw the coming 
winter is pledged to all fine soft woollens, there 
having been a marked and decided preference 
for thick and rough-surfaced stuffs last win- 
ter, Cassimere cloth and Amazon cloth, both 
fine, smooth-surfaced stuffs, vigogne, or camel’s- 
hair in its natural(a trifle russet) tint, Thibet 
stuffs, both plain and bouclé, Tunisian stripes, 
showing bands of bright color mixed with a lit- 
tle gold, which are used for skirts only, and tamis, 
so called because woven in a small trellis of two 
colors, usually gros bleu and chamois: these are 
the autumn novelties. To these must be added 
brocades of wool, or of wool and silk mixed, which 
will be worn in combination with faille francaise 
or with cloth, the thick brocade forming the under- 
skirt, or only the visible portion of it ; forexample, 
a panel on the side on which the over-skirt of 
silk or cloth opens; the plastron of the corsage 
will then be of the same brocade. The stuff is 
too thick to be used in any way but flat. 

Soutache, which has been abandoned, resumed, 
and re-abandoned, is again restored, It is not 
employed indiscriminately, but solely for orna- 
menting cloth dresses, which are embroidered with 
soutache at the edges of the skirt and corsage ; 
on the front the embroidery extends upward, di- 
minishing in breadth with the shape of the skirt. 

There are also skirts made which are trimmed 
at the bottom with a flat band, quite wide, of 
plush, faille francaise, or brocade. Sometimes 
in place of the plain band there is a band of 
open velvet cut-work, in passementerie designs ; 
the pattern is embroidered with beads, tinted or 
jet, plomb or wood, according to the color of the 
velvet and the purpose of the dress. Similar flat 
bands are placed on the front of the corsage and 
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down the middle of the back, the bands being 
framed in bretelics. Bretelles areagain in vogue. 

Passementerie is as widely used as ever, and 
the plaques or flat appliqués of it are growing 
larger and larger, and more and more blended 
with beads, which also are steadily inereasing in 
size. These plaques are placed on the shoulders 
in epaulet fashion, at the bottom of the back be- 
tween the waist and the pouf, upon the pleats of 
drapery, and lastly—in reduced dimensions, of 
course—at the throat, and at the waist for a belt 
buckle. 

For evening dresses, casino and reception toi- 
lettes, one might almost assert that cream-color 
has been uniformly adopted; it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that it is infinitely varied by being 
combined with all other known colors. Among 
these are dresses composed of bands of étamine, 
surah, or muslin alternating with bands of lace 
insertion, and the bands of stuff and 
lace a very narrow lace insertion or beading, with 
regular 
drawh; 
stuff is more or less closely gathered up, all the 
The bottom of the skirt 

lace flounces. Among 
the silks there are moirés with very wide stripes 


between 


holes, through which narrow ribbon is 


by means of these ribbons, on which the 


drape ‘ies are formed, 
is covered with several 
in several colors combined with plain faille fran- 
caise of the color of one of the sti pes. 
Draperies in general are lengthening, and tend 
rather to conform to the flowing folds of antique 
classic drapery tlian to the short, bouffant, Louis 
Quinze styles, aried 
There are plain corsages, corsages shirred on the 
shoulders, with one point or three points at the 
front or back, with a round belt with buckle 
or plaque, or a long belt, with basques, closed 
diagonaliy with a single revers, but above all 
with a plastron or vest; this latter finds means 
to insinuate itself everywhere, spreading or re- 


Corsages are infinitely 


trenching itself to conform to all varieties of cor 
sage, and adapting itself to all materials, from 
gauze or lace to velvet and brocade. 

One of the freaks of the moment, more re 
markable for eccentricity than for elegance, con- 
sists of travelling dresses trimmed with cork cut 
into bands or detached motifs, Among the mo 
tifs are jockey styles of horseshoe and whip and 
horses’ heads of various sizes, the latter touched 
up with water-colors or sepia to give them a nat- 
ural and life-like expression. For the cork cut 
into bands, fruit and flower designs prevail. It 
is an ornament which is in doubtful taste, and 
m 
liness. It is the English tailors who are endeavor- 
ing to bring out this dull and heavy style. 

The tournure is not diminishing in volume, 
but is shifting its position. Its place is now a 
little lower down, and instead of springing out 
from the belt as heretofore, it supports the folds 
of the skirt drapery, and in turn is veiled and 
hidden from view by them. Waists 

g, with shoulders high than last 
year. Some for toilettes of 
very light stuffs, are pleated in fine pleats to the 
elbow, the part below being bouffant, and termi- 
nating in a cuff of velvet or silk. With costumes 
of two different stuffs, both are sometimes com- 
bined in the sleeves, as, for instance, the upper 
part of wool and the rest of silk in a silk and 
wool costume, 

Wrappings this winter will be either very long 
or very short—no intermediate The 
former will be worn about on foot, the latter for 
dress occasions, 








vy be said to possess only one merit—its cost- 


are veryv 


long. much less 


sleeves, designed 


lengths. 


But between now and that dis- 
tant day when a protection against cold will be 
needed, for the first cool autumn days numbers 
of small mantles of various shapes will be worn, 
Those made with plastrons or vests were so well 
received that almost all the new small wraps in 
pelerine or short mantle shapes are made with a 
plastron at the front that is repeated at the 
back, unless a hood is placed on the back in- 
stead. Many short jackets of all kinds are in 
preparation for the winter, among the numbet 
some richly embroidered in gold, below which a 
wide sash of soft silk will be worn. 

Hats are in Lonis XV. and Louis XVI. shapes, 
trimmed, and particularly at the back, with a 
voluminous mass of feathers, flowers, and 
all at These not exclude 
capotes, which there is no disposition to renounee, 


rib 
bons once. hats do 
They are made very small, with a round crown, 
brim a trifle rolled at the edge. 


Some will be covered with stuffs hung with col- 


and a narrow 
ored beads. Many will be trimmed with a cluster 
of plumes placed at the back and covering the 
space between the brim and the top of the crown, 
while others will have a large aigrette composed 
of ribbon and flowers placed to the left of the 
front on the brim. 

A very charming toilette for an evening re- 
ception in autumn has a skirt of beaded gauze, 
salmon-color, mounted over silk of the same col- 
faille fran- 
caise, old blue in color, trimmed at the edge with 
This redingote conceals 
the skirt completely on the right side, but on the 
left leaves it almost entirely uncovered, It 
from the throat down, and laced with a 


or. Over this is a large redingote o 


a wide band of plush. 


is 
open 
wide beaded ribbon, which is made to appear to 
pass through large slanting mock button-loles, 
This trimming widens outward from 
down, and stops at the middle of the skirt, where 
it terminates in two long ribbon ends that fall 
upon the gauze skirt. Plaques of passementerie 
and beads trim both sides of the The 
sleeves are made of faille francaise for the upper 
part, and beaded gauze for the lower part from 
the down. A band of plush 
sleeve at the top of the elbow, and the small 
turned-down collar is also of plush. 

A pretty autumn toilette for a young girl or 
youthful matron is of faille francaise and Thibet 
in large plaid. The first skirt is of goiden brown 
faille, trimmed at the lower edge with seven bias 
folds of the same faille. The second skirt is of 
plaid Thibet, bordered with a very wide bias fo'd 
of golden brown faille, pleated at the waist ih 


the waist 


opening, 


elbow trims the 











large pleats, open in front upon the faille skirt, 
with a large revers on each side, which narrows 
gradually toward the waist. The corsage is of 
Thibet, with the frouts shirred on the shoulders, 
and opening upon a vest of pleated faille. The 
round belt is of faille, and the sleeves are trimmed 
with four bias folds of the silk extending from 
the elbow to the lower edge. 





Plaids are not abandoned, stripes are greatly 
in demand, and one of the first stuffs to be worn 
in the autumn shows an effort to fuse plaids and 
stripes in one pattern. It has straight stripes 
perpendicularly erossed by horizontal stripes ; 
the ground is cashmere or serge, and there are 
groups of threads of coarse dotted wool, three or 
five in number, of different colors—blue, red, yel- 
low, green, gray—passing over and under the 
stripes both perpendicularly and horizontally. 
There are many stripes in preparation, to be 
worn as skirts in the autumn under plain wool. 
The favorite stripe is in three colors—almond- 
Over the striped 
skirt is worn a long polonaise without trimming, 
slashed on the left side to the waist, and slightly 
draped on the right. 

One of the stylish jackets worn at present 


shell, red, and blue or green. 


and to be worn until October is of coarse white 
the cloth 
jackets worn during the last few vears, and call- 


piqué, having exactly the shape of 


ed “ tailor” jackets because made by men tailors. 
There are also jackets with white piqué vests, 
worn with all dresses indiscriminately. The same 
jackets are made in almond-shell-colored wool, 
striped with several bright colors; these are 
equally worn with all skirts for excursions and 
vixits to the country, For later in the season 
there will be jackets a little longer, made of 
plain or striped flannel, embroidered in irregular 


Japanese designs. Evmeint RaymMonp 





UNTRODDEN PATHS. 
AM a mild monomaniae upon the subject of 
less wearing and more remunerative work for 
women than that supplied by the school-room, 
Dur- 
many years the following instances of original 


the counter, the needle, and the wash-tub. 
ing 
oecupations have fallen under my personal ob- 
servation, one of which may give a hint to some 
struggling soul. 

I know a well-educated, charming little married 
lady who makes quite a sum regularly by the sale 
of Saratoga potatoes. 
vorite dish of hers, and among her own circle of 


These were always a fa- 


friends she had acquired quite a reputation for 
their delicious cooking. Thinking one day how 
she would love to make a visit to her Eastern 
home, with plenty of new clothes and a nurse to 
relieve her from the care’of the children, the idea 
of frying Saratoga potatoes for sale occurred to 
her. She saw her grocer, taking a sample of her 
wares, who willingly became her agent. Soon it 
kept her quite busy to supply the demand. She 
added several to the number of her servants, 
teaching them her methods, and she now fre- 
quently prepares a barrel of Saratoga chips to fill 
a single order. Her reputation has even spread 
to New York and San Francisco, where her pota- 
toes are regularly sent, and are as much in de- 
mand as in St. Louis. The recipe for preparing 
Saratoga potatoes is as follows : 


gest potatoes ; 


Choose the lar- 
peel and cut extremely thin, the 
long way, with a patent slicer, into cold water, 
where they may be left a short time to extract 
the starch, Fry in a deep kettle, where the lard 
is boiling, dropping in a crust of bread to prevent 
burning. Have a long-handled wire dipper in 
which to lift the potatoes frequently, as admit- 
ting air to them produces the desirable blisters. 
When cooked a light brown, put in a sieve to 
dry off, salting well, 

These potatoes sell readily at fifty cents a pound. 
This ladv’s grocer supplies her with half-pound 
bags, and receives five cents as his commission, 
leaving an excellent profit, especially when pota- 
No 
commodity could be better for sending a distance, 
us they are extremely light, keep a week or two, 
only needing a thorough heating in the oven to 
make them crisp and fresh as ever. 

A lady and her daughter living in Chicago lost 
not only fortune, but their husband and father. 
For the decoration of their own home and as 
gifts to friends these ladies had frequently made 
most beautiful feather flowers. Now they earn 
their entire support by manufacturing them for 
The exquisite white lilies that everybody 


toes and lard are bought in large quantities. 


sale, 
tries to smell, the lovely fuchsias—in fact, imita- 
tions of all the flowers—are made simply out of 
chicken feathers, with the assistance of dyes for 
colored blossoms, 

Passing down the principal street of a thriving 
town one day, I was struck with a very ferocious- 
looking sign. It was eight feet high by two wide, 
of white canvas, and represented an Indian ar- 
rayed in all jis war paint and feathers, grasping 
several scalps, upon whigh were the letters, “B. 
and O. R. R.,” “0. and M. R. R.,” “ P. R. R.,” ete. 
I called a friend’s attention to this work of art, 
who said, in reply to my interrogatory eyebrows, 
“Come and see.” 

We stepped into a large, pleasant room, whose 
front windows were all filled in with blooming 
plants ; canary-birds, gold-tish, and a parrot add 
ed to the attractiveness of the apartment, one 





side of which was almost covered with historical 
wood-cuts taken from the Bazar. But the great- 
est surprise, after such a terrifying sign, was the 
occupant of the room, a lady—low-voiced and gen- 
tle, to whom my friend introduced me. Yankee 
fashion, 1 soon asked an explanation of the re- 
markable picture at the door. It was told me 
that this lady was “a scalper,” or dealer in rail- 
road tickets, and that her income was from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a month, according to the season of the year. 
The customers coming from the great city of 
Dan, instead of buying tickets only to their own 








| 








| 
| 





little town, would purchase them to the metropo- 
lis of Beersheba, tive hundred miles beyond. The 
fare from Dan to Beersheba was only twenty 
dollars, but a passenger buying to the town 
where our scalper lived, less than midway, 
was charged twelve dollars, and had he decided 
to continue his trip to Beersheba, he would have 
to add fifteen dollars more to his travelling ex- 
penses. So it is plain that our little lady could 
easily afford to pay ten dollars for the remainder 
of the ticket brought her, which was always in 
demand at thirteen dollars, and so she made three 
dollars, and saved her passenger two, besides the 
two she put into the pocket of the traveller who 
brought her the ticket. Though the United States 
is full of dealers in railroad tickets, though most 
of the roads offer a generous commission to bro 
kers if able to command much trade, though it re 

quires but small capital, as the money is turned 
over very rapidly, there is but one woman in the 
United States engaged in this business, 

I know a finely educated woman, a school- 
teacher for many years, whose health gave way 
under this nervous work, and whom paralysis 
stared grimly the She dropped her 
books, locked her school-room, hired an acre or 


in face. 
sc of land with a little cottage and barn upon it, 
and called to her side, as assistant and protector, 
This 
lady is now at the head of quite a& prosperous 
the incubator success 
fully, raises fall chickens for exportation to the 
city in January 


an elderly woman who was without a home. 


chicken farm, She uses 

and 
at that time, packs her eggs and 
her neighbors in summer, thereby 
doubling her profit, has regained her health, and 
feels thankful every day of her life that she had 
energy and courage to escape what was coming 
<0 rapidly upon her. 

I know another lady, a very capable woman, 
whose husband was unfortunate in business. 
had always been extremely fond of flowers, and 
knew a great deal about them. Their lovely home 
was her own, a gift from her father; 
house, which had been simply a thing of beauty 
before, under the hands of an expe nsive garden- 


February, receiving large 
prices for them 
those 


She 





so the green- 


er, now-was taken into her own charge, and was 
made to bear a very large share of the family 
expenses for several years, There was no other 
conservatory in the little city, and the demand 
for her azaleas and daphnes and crépe myrtles 
was something wonderful, as well as the rapidity 
with which she changed her blossoms to silver. 
It was no child’s play; there was plenty of good 
hard work about it, but at the same time it was 
healthful and refining; and what 
than to see things grow, especially 





pleasanter 
if each leaf 
and rose-bud represents money which is really 
needed ? 

An Ohio lady has lately set ont an acre in red 
raspberry bushes. The gentleman from whom she 
procured them has a very valuable farm, but no- 
hing upon it clears him a hundred dollars an 
acre except his fifteen acres of red raspberries. 





Next spring her bushes will be producing, and she 
will be able to add considerably to her pin-money, 
doubtless, by this venture. 

Another lady in the same State lately lost her 
husband, a large farmer and heavy cultivator of 
sweet-potatoes, She was courageous enough to 
go on with her husband’s business, and instead 
of he farm for a mere song, and living 
dependent the rest of her life, she superintends 
the farm as her husband did, lives in the same 
handsome style, and is inexpressibly happier than 
if she had folded her hands in idleness and mis- 
Last spring this energetic lady transacted 
an immense business in selling the young potato 
plants, 


selling t 





receiving orders for them from all over 
the United States, frequently sending away by 
express one hundred thousand, carefully packed, 
in a single day. Oecasionally she has some trou- 
ble with a new laborer who does not like “to be 
bossed by a woman,” but it is not long before 
the most unruly grow to admire and respect the 
energy, honesty, and ability of their employer. 
A lady came once in despair to one of the pa- 
trons of the Woman’s Exchange in a Western 
Her eyes were very seriously affected, and 
allowed her to do nothing in the way of painting 
and faney-work,in which she excelled. She was 
poor, and in perfect despair as to how she should 
“ Weill,” said 
representative of the Exchange, “ what can you 
do? For what have you been most highly com- 
mended in your whole life?” 





city, 


eke out her poor little income. Lhe 


” 
re- 


‘I really believe for my chicken pies, 
sponded the poor lady, langhing at the poverty of 
her accomplishments now that her eyes were use 
less, 

“That is the very thing for vou to do, then,” 
said her friend ; and she did it well. Buying some 
little dishes, just large enough to contain enough 
pie for one person, she at once began supplying 
the Woman’s Exchange. She found it far more 
profitable than her needle-work and painting had 
been, as her chicken pies were so remarkably nice 
that they soon became the fashion. 

Another lady who lives in the country makes 
one hundred dollars each spring by simply pick 
ing the beautiful marguerites which grow wild in 
such profusion, making them into artistic little 
bouquets, and sending them to the Woman's Ex- 
change. There, with their innocent, lovely faces, 
so suggestive of green grass, babbling brooks, and 
waving trees, they cheer the hearts of the much- 
to-be-pitied city folk. 
good for this purpose, as the season is long, and 
the flower not easily injured by transportation, 

Don’t, then, follow the beaten paths, but open 
a bread and milk dairy, where both articles sliall 
be so good that nobody can possibly want any- 
thing else for lunch, or “ go West,” young woman, 
as well as your brother, and “squat” on what 
may be made into a good farm. Dare to be a 
little original in your ideas, and summon sufficient 
courage to carry them out, Think over what you 
can do the best, prepare yourself thoroughly, and 
go to work to find success. 


The daisies are specially 


| 





A COSTLY CATHEDRAL. 

YY Moscow may be seen a cathedral that, next 
i to St. Peter’s, is the most costly in the 
world. A few data will show on what magnifi- 
cent lines it has been built. Thus, on the exte- 
ding 900 pounds of gold were used 
for overlaying its five cnpolas. Of its thirteen bells 
the largest weighs halfas much again as “ Great 





rior of the b 


Paul” in London, and the doors of the temple, 
of which the lar 
$310,000. As for the interior, I have seen most 
of the celebrated cat in Europe, but [ 
know of nothing so exquisite as St. Saviour’s. It 
most of the interior of Santa So- 
phia at Constantinople. The floor 
and the lined with exquisite varieties of 
the same material, tl 


t weighs thirteen tons, cost 





edrals 


reminded me 
is of marble, 


Wallis are 





» entire cost of the marble 
having exceeded $1,500,000. Round the 
cupola are two rows of 1240 candelabra, placed 


there at a cost of $200,000, and nearly as much 


alone 


as this was expended on the materials and work- 
manship of the altar space, without reckoning its 
ikons and pictures, of which the chureh is full, 
This grand edifice has been erected at a cost of 
$12,500,000, and is said to be capable of accom- 


mouating LO,O6 ”) wor shippe rs, 





BURMAH AND THE BURMANS. 
J ere gross area of the which acknow- 

of the King of Burmah is 
about sixty-seven thousand square miles, with a 
population at present 


country 
ledges the sway 


estimated at three millions, 


but which is yearly being largely reduced by mi- 
grations into British Burmah. The religion is 
Suddhism ming with Shamanism, the latter 





largely consisting in “ the conciliation of spirits 
and 
Education, to the ex- 


to write his own 


supposed to dwell in trees, rivers, stones, 


other objec ts of nature 


tent of enabling each individual 


name, is fairly wide-spread ; but progress is cheek 


ed by a vile system of slavery and the claim of 





the sovereign whole adult 


population, exacted to su n extent that noman 








can call time or labor s own ‘he officials 
receive no salaries, and consequently justice is 
openly bought and sold. Princes, governors, and 


high offi lect 
from districts o1 
and the 


durance or the paving power of the people. 


allowed to co 





the 
eir own be nefit, 


revenue 
villages for 
limit to 


only their demands is the en- 


Ev- 
from the highest to the lowest, 
squeezes those whose necessities bring them to 
ask the interference of his office. 
policemen, servants—all 


ery functionary, 


Giate-Keepers, 


are alike, 

It is much to the credit of the people that, un- 
der such adverse circumstances, so good a record 
can be made as to the manners of th 


The natives are extremely pleasant in 





Burmans, 
manner, 
light-hearted, and more independent and coura- 
Indo-China. 
Hindoos, 


lutely no caste prejudices, and im other respects 


geous than other races of 


They are 
not so civilized as the they have abso- 
they differ from the natives of Hindostan so radi- 
cally that they have scarce y any characteristics 
in women 
reaches in Burmah a height not attained in any 
other country of the E The 
choice of marriageable girls is perfectly free; a 
man’s wife acts for her 1 


common, Probably the liberty of 





st, not even Japan. 


, 
almost any 
business capacity; women appear in public un- 


husband in 


veiled, and their intercourse with strangers is un 
restricted. They are born petty traders, 
many cases conduct a thriving retail bi 
while their male relatives are idling or gambling 
Marriage with the Burmans is purely a civil rite, 


and in 


isiness 





and although divorce is very easily obtained, there 
is little 
ing travellers’ tales to the contrarv: a 


immorality among them, notwithstand- 
id in some 
cases after divorce the parties to the suit prompt- 
ly remarry and live together as before. In spite 
of a great deal of improvidence, pauperism 


be said to be quite 


may 
unknow none are very rich 
or very poor; a day’s work is easily got, and the 
land is so bountiful that the earnings of a dav suf- 
fice for three days’ living. There are no poor-laws, 
the monasteries in reality forming a gigantic sys 
tem of relief, always open to strangers or hatives 
alike, without any trouble about a “ settlement.” 

The land is all regarded as belonging to the 
crown, but any one may occupy as much of it 
as he pleases, and in any place not already held 
by another. He has only to inclose and cultivate 
it, and it is his, If not main 


tained, or the inclosed space be for several suc- 


the boundary be 


cessive years unimproved, it reverts to the king, 


and may be taken up by any othe person. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 














A Cuear Prium-Pupptine.—One cup of fresh heef 
suet, one Cup Of Molasses, One at i half cups of water, 
ove cup of stoned raisins, One pint of flour, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. our the raisins well, and mix all 
the ingredients together into a smooth batter. Flour 
a strong cotton cloth thickly over the inside after scald- 
ing it thoroughly. Tie the pudding into it tightly, al- 
though room must be left for it to swell, and boil 
steadily for two hours. A pudding of this size would 
suffice f furmily of six persons, 

Gincersrean.—Beat six eggs separately until both 


yolks and whites are very 
tea-cuptuls of 
of molasses, One and a half te 


ight, then 
rown sugar, 


xd to them two 
ula half tea-cupfuls 
i-cupfuls of melted but- 
ter, one cup of rich milk, two table-spooufuls of gin- 
ger, two tea-spooufuls of cinnamon, half a natmeg, and 
three pints of flour. Sift one full tea-spoonfual of soda 
into the flour before mixing the batter, which should 
be a soft one. Bake in shallow pans, that maybe eith 
er square or round. Let the oven be heated steadily 
but guard against burning. 

Morasses Pu One quart of molasses boiled down 
until very thick. When cool, 











rent lito it four eggs, a 





lump of bt > size of an egg, with two tea-spoon- 
fuls of corns For flavoring grate in the rind of 
a lemon, and also strain in its expressed juice, or, for 


varicty, use 
the plates with pastry 


1 table-spoonful of ground ginger. 

made ot one quart of flour, 
halt a pound of butter and lard mixed, a tea-spoonful 
of salt. Make half the flour to a soft dough with a 
small piece each of the butterand lard. Roll out thin, 
dot the surface over with bits of the shortening, sift on 
top a layer of the flour. up and 1in roll out the 
dough very thin, and so proceed until all the flour and 
shortening have incorporated. Pastry should 
never be rolled out less than four times, 
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AMERICANS ABROAD—A QUARREL WITH THE 






PRABBAZAR, 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “Jupirn Suakesreanr,” “A Prenorss or 
Tuvu.e,” “ Maoinov or Darr,” evo 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A BOLDER STEP. 
A* for him, he slunk aside hurriedly, and all 


abashed and dismayed. He did not pause 
until he was safe away from any pursuit, and 
there was a lowering expression on his face, and 
his hand shook a little. He could only hope that 
she had not seen him. Instantly he had seen 
her, he knew that he dared not meet the beauti- 
ful clear eves that would regard him, and per- 
haps mutely ask questions of him, even if there 
was no indignant reproach in them; for during 
these past few days he had gradually been be- 
coming conscious of the squalor and degradation 
into which he had sunk, and sometimes he would 
strive to raise himself out of that, and sometimes 
he would sink back despairing, careless of what 
might become of him or his poor affairs. But 
always there was there in his room that mystic 
white token that Meenie had sent him, and at 
least it kept him thinking—his consecieuce was 
not allowed to slumber; and sometimes it became 
so strong an appeal to him—that is to say, he 
read into the message such wild and daring and 
fantastic possibilities—that he would once more 
resume that terrible struggle with the iron bands 
of habit that bound him. 

“What's the matter wi’ Ronald ?” Kate Men- 
zies asked of her cronies. “ He hasna been near 
the house these three or four days.” 

“Tm thinking he’s trying to earn the blue rib- 
bon,” said old Mr, Jaap. 

“And no thriving weel on’t, poor lad,” said 
Jimmy Laidlaw. ‘Down in the mouth’s no the 
word. He’s just like the ghost o’ himsel’.” 

“I tell ye what, mistress,” said the big skipper, 
who was contemplating with much satisfaction 
a large beaker of hot rum and water, “the best 
thing ye could do would be just to take the lad 
in hand, and marry him right off. He would 
have somebody to look after him, and so would 
you—as handsome a couple as ever stepped along 
Jamaica Street, Pll take my oath.” 

The buxom widow laughed and blushed, but 
she was bound to protest. 

“Na,na, Captain; I ken better than that. I’m 
no going to throw away a business like this on 
any man, I'll bide my ain mistress for a while 
longer, if ye please.” 

And then Mother Paterson—who had a handy 
gift of facile aequiescence—struck in: 

“That's right, Katie, dear. Ye’re sic a wise 
woman! To think ye’d throw away a splendid 
place like this and a splendid business on any 
man, and make him maister! And how long 
would it be before he ate and drank ye out o’ 
house and ha’? Set him up with a handsome 
wife and a splendid business thrown at his heed, 
and searcely for the asking! Na, na, Katie, wo- 
man; ye ken your own affairs better than that; 
ye’re no for any one to come in and be maister 
here !” 

** But I’m concerned about the lad,” said Kate 
Menzies, a little absently. ‘‘ He met wi’ none but 
friends here. He might fa’ into worse hands.” 

“ Gang up yersel’, mistress, and hae a talk wi’ 
him,” said the skipper, boldly. 

Kate Menzies did not do that, but the same 
evening she wrote Ronald a brief note. And 
very well she could write too, in a dashing, free 
handwriting; and gilt-edged was the paper, and 
rose pink was the envelope. 


“Dear Ronatp,—Surely there is no quarrel 
between us. If I have offended you, come and 
tell me; don’t go away and sulk. If I have done 
or said anything to offend you, I will ask vour 
pardon, Can I do anything more than that? 

“Your cousin and friend, 
“Kate Menzies.” 

Of course he had to answer such an appeal in 
person. He went down the next morning. 

“Quarrel, woman? What put that into your 
head? If there had been anything of that kind, 
I would have told you fast enough; I’m not one 
of the sulking kind.” 

“ Well, I’m very glad to ken we're just as good 
friends as before,’ said Kate, regarding him; 
“but I’m not glad to see the way ye're looking, 
Ronald, my Jad. Ye’re not yourself at all, my 
man. What's got ye whity-faced, limp, shaky- 
looking like that? See here.” 

She went to the sideboard, and the next in- 
stant there was on the table a bottle of cham- 
pagne, with a couple of glasses and a flask of 
Angostura bitters. 

“No, no, Katie, lass; I will not touch a drop,” 
said he, and he rose and took his cap in his 
hand. 

“You will not?” she said; “you will not? 
Why, man, you're ill—you're ill, I tell ye. It’s 
medicine.” 

He gripped her by the hand, and took the bot- 
tle from her, and put it down on the table. 

“If I’m ill, I deserve to be, and that’s the fact, 
lass. Let be—let be, woman; I’m obliged to ye 
—some other time—some other time.” 

“Then if you winna, I will,” she said, and she 
got hold of the bottle and opened it, and poured 
out a glass of the foaming fluid. 

“And dinna I ken better what's good for ve 
than ye do yersel’?” said she, boldly. “ Ay, if 
ve were ruled by me, and drank nothing but 
what ye get in this house, there would be little 
need for ye to be frightened at what a wean 
might drink, Ye dinna ken your best friends, 
my lad.” 
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“T know ye wish me weel, Katie, lass,” said he, 


for he did not wish to appear ungrateful, “ but 
I'm better without it.” 

“Yes,” said she, tauntingly. “Ye’re better 
without sitting up a’ night wi’ a lot o’ roistering 
fellows, smoking bad tobacco and drinking bad 
whiskey. What muks your face sae white? It’s 
fusel-oil, if ye maun ken. Here, Ronald; what 
canna hurt a woman canna hurt a man o” your 
build. Try it, and see if ye dinna feel better.” 

She put a good dash of bitters into the glass, 
and poured out the champagne, and offered it to 
him. He did not wish to offend her, and he him- 
self did not believe the thing could hurt him. He 
took the glass and sipped about a tea-spoonful, 
and then set it down, 

Kate Menzies looked at him, and laughed aloud, 
and took him by the shoulders, and pushed lim 
back into his chair. 

“There’s a man for ye! Whatna young ladies’ 
seminary have ye been breught up at?” 

“Til tell ye, lass,” he retorted. “It was one 
where they taught folk no to force other folk to 
drink against their will.” 

“Then it was different frae the one where I 
was brought up, for there, when the doctor or- 
dered anybody to take medicine, they were made 
to take it. And here’s yours,” she said, and she 
stood before him with the glass in her hand, She 
was good-natured; it would have been ungra- 
cious to refuse; he took the glass from her and 
drank off the contents. 

Now a glass of champagne, even with the ad- 
dition of a little Angostura bitters, can not be 
called a very powerful potion to those accustou- 
ed to such things; but the fact was that he had 
not touched a drop of any alcoholic fluid for two 
days, and this seemed to go straight to the brain. 
It produced a slight, rather agreeable, giddiness ; 
a sense of comfort was diffused throughout the 
system ; he was not so anxious togetaway. And 
Kate began talking—upbraiding him for thinking 
that she wanted to see him otherwise than well 
and in his usual health, and declaring that if he 
were guided by her there would be no need for him 
to torture himself with total abstinence, and to 
reduce himself to this abject state. The counsel 
(which was meant in all honesty) fell on yielding 
ears. Kate brought some biscuits, and filled her- 
self out another glass. 

“That's what it is,” she said, boldly; “if you 
would be ruled by my advice, there would be no 
shaking hands and white cheeks for ye. Feel- 
ing better, are ye?—ay, 1 warrant ye! Here, 
man, try this.” 

She filled his glass again, adding a good dose 
of bitters. 

“This one I will, but not a drop more,” said 
he. “ Ye’re a desperate creature, lass, for mak- 
ing folk comfortable.” 

“T ken what's the matter wi’ you better than 
ye ken yoursel’, Ronald,” said she, looking at him 
shrewdly. © You're disappointed, you're out 0” 
heart, because thae fine American friends o’ 
yours hae forgotten you; and you've got sick 0’ 


” 


this new work 0’ yours, and you've got among a 
lot o’ wild fellows that are leading ye to the devil. 
Mark my words. Americaus! Better let a man 
trust to his ain kith and kin.” 

“ Well, Katie, lass, | maun say this, that ye’ve 
just been ower kind to me siuce ever I came to 
Glasgow.” 

“ Another glass, Ronald.” 

“Not one drop, thank ye;” and this time he 
rose with the definite resolve to get away, for even 
these two glasses had caused a swimming in his 
head, and he knew not how much more he might 
drink if he staid. 

“ Better go for a long walk, then,” said Kate, 
“and come back at three and have dinner with 
us. I'll soon put ye on your legs again—trust 
to me.” 

But when he went out into the open air he 
found himself so giddy and half-dazed and be- 
wildered that, instead of going away for any long 
walk, he thouglit he would go back home and lie 
down. He felt less happy now. Why had he 
taken this accursed thing, after all his resolves ? 

And then it was, as he went up Renfield Street, 
that he caught his first glimpse of Meenie. No 
wonder he turned and slunk rapidly away, anx- 
ious to hide anywhere, hoping that Meenie had 
not seen him. And what a strange thing was 
this—Meenie in Glasgow town! Oh, if he could 
only be for a single day as once he had been—as 
she had known him in the happy times when life 
went by like a laugh and a soug—low wonderful 
it would be to go along these thoroughfares, hop- 
ing every moment to catch sight of her face! A 
dull town ?—no, a radiant town, with musie in 
the air, and joy and hope shining down from the 
But now—he was a cowering fugitive, 
sick in body and sick in mind, trembling with 
the excitement of this sudden meeting, and anx- 
ious, above all things, that he should get back to 
the seclusion of his lodging unseen. 

Well, he managed that, at all events, and there 
he sat down, wondering over this thing that had 
just happened. Meenie in Glasgow town !—and 
why? And why had she sent him the white hea- 
ther? Nay, he could not doubt but that she had 
heard, and that this was at once a message of 
reproach and an appeal; and what answer had 
he to give, supposing that some day or other he 
should meet her face to face? How could he win 
back to his former state, so that he should not 
be ashamed to meet those clear, kind eyes? If 
there were but some penance, now—no matter 
what suffering it entailed—that would obliterate 
these last months and restore him to himself, 
how gladly would he welcome that! But it was 
not only the bodily sickness ; he believed he could 
mend that. He had still a fine physique, and 
surely absolute abstention from stimulants, no 
matter with what accompanying depression, would 
in time give him back his health. It was mental 
sickness and hopelessness and remorse that had 
to be cured, and how was that to be attempted ? 
Or why should he attempt it? What care had 
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he for the future? To be sure, he would stop 
drinking definitely, and he would withdraw him- 
self from those wild companions, and he would 
have a greater regard for his appearance, so that 
if he should by chance meet Meenie face to face, 
he would not have to be altogether so ashamed. 
But after? When she had gone away again? 
For of course he assumed that she was merely 
here on a visit. 

And ali this time he was becoming more and 
more conscious of how far he had fallen, of the 
change that had come over himself and his cir- 
cumstances in these few months, and a curious 
faney got into his head that he would like to try 
to realize what he had been like in those former 
days. He got out his blotting-pad of fragments 
—not those dedicated to Meenie, that had been 
carefully put aside—and about the very tirst of 
them that he chanced to light upon when he look- 
ed down the rough lines made him exclaim, 

“God bless me! was I like that 7—and no long- 
er ago than last January ?” 

The piece was called “ A Winter Song”; and 
surely the man that could write in this gay fash- 
ion had an abundant life and joy and hope in his 
veins, and courage to face the worst bleakness of 
the winter, and a glad looking forward to the 
coming of the spring. 


Keen blows the wind upon Clebrig’s side, 
And the snow lies thick on the heather, 
And the shivering hinds are glad to hide 
Away from the winter weather. 
Chorus; But soon the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear, 
To give good welcoming to the spring 
In the primrose time 0’ the year. 


Hark how the black lake, torn and tost, 
Thunders along its shores, 
And the burn is hard in the grip of the frost, 
And white, snow white, are the moors, 
Chorus: But soon the birds will begin to sing, etc. 
O, then the warm west winds will blow, 
And all in the snony weather, 
It’s over the moorlands we will go, 
You and I, my love, together. 
Chorus; And then the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear, 
To vive good welcoming to the spring 
In the primrose time o’ the year. 


Why surely the blood must have been dancing 
in his brain when he wrote that, and the days 
white and clear around him, and life merry and 
hopeful enough, And now? Well, it was no 
gladdening thing to think of: he listlessly put 
away the book. 

And then he rose and went and got a pail of 
water and thrust his head into that—for he was 
glad to feel that this muzzy sensation was going; 
and thereafter he dried and brushed his hair 
with a little more care than usual, and put ona 
clean collar. Nay, he began to put the little room 
to rights—and his life im Highland lodges had 
taught him how to do that about as well as any 
women could; and he tried to brighten the win- 
dow-panes a litle, to make the place look more 
cheerful, and he arranged the things on the man- 
tel-shelf in better order, with the bit of white 
heather in the middle. Then he came to his 
briar-root pipe, and paused, He took it up, hesi- 
tating. 

“Yes, my friend, you must go too,” he said, 
with firm lips; and he deliberately broke it, and 
tossed the fragments into the grate. 

And then he remembered that it was nearly 
three o’clock, and as he feared that Kate Menzies 
might send some one of her friends to fetch him, 
or even come for him herself, he put on his cap, 
and took a stick in his hand, and went out. In 
half an hour or so he had left the city behind 
him, and was lost in that melancholy half-country 
that lies around it on the north; but he cared 
little now how the landscape looked; he was 
wondering what had brought Meenie to Glasgow 
town, and whether she had seen him, and what 
she had heard of him. And at Inver-Mudal too? 
Well, they might think the worst of him there if 
they chose. But had Meenie heard ? 

He scarcely knew how far he went, but in the 
dusk of the evening he was again approaching 
the city by the Great Western Road; and as he 
came nearer to the houses, he found that the 
lamps were lit, and the great town settling down 
with the gloom of the night. Now he feared no 
detection, and so it was that when he arrived at 
Melrose Street he paused there. Should he ven- 
ture into Queen’s Crescent ?—it was but a stone’s- 
throw away. For he guessed that Meenie must 
be staying with her sister, and he knew the ad- 
dress that she had given him, though he had 
never called; nay, he had had the curiosity, ouce 
or twice in passing, to glance at the house, and 
easily enough he could now make it out if he 
chose. He hesitated for a second or two, then 
he stealthily made his way along the little thor- 
oughfare, and entered the crescent—but keeping 
to the opposite side from Mrs. Gemmill’s dwelling 
—and there quietly walked up and down. He 
could see the windows well enough; they were 
all of them lit, and the house seemed warm and 
comfortable; Meenie would be at home there, 
and among friends, and her bright laugh would 
be heard from room to room. Perhaps they had 
company too—since all the windows were ablaze ; 
rich folk, no doubt, for the Gemmills were them- 
selves well-to-do people; and Meenie would be 
made much of by these strangers, and they would 
come round her, and the beautiful Highland eves 
would be turned toward them, and they would 
hear her speak in her quiet, gentle, quaint way. 
Nor was there any trace of envy or jealousy in 
this man’s composition, outcast as he now deem- 
ed himself. Jealousy of Meenie ?—why, he wish- 
ed the bountiful heavens to pour their choicest 
blessings upon her, and the winds to be forever 
soft around her, and all sweet and gracious things 
to await her throughout her girlhood and her wo- 
manhood and her old age. No; it did not trou- 
ble him that these rich folk were fortunate enough 
to be with her, to listen to her, to look at the clear, 
frank eyes; it might have troubled him had he 





thought that they might not fully understand the 
generous rose-sweetness of her nature, nor fully 
appreciate her straightforward, unconscious sim- 
plicity, uor be sufficiently kind to her. And it 
was scarcely necessary to consider that; of course 
they all of them would be kind to her, for how 
could they help it? 

But his guess that they might be entertaining 
friends was wrong. By-and-by a cab drove up; 
in a few minutes the door was opened; he ven- 
tured to draw a little nearer, and then he saw 
three figures—one of them almost assuredly 
Meenie—come out and enter the vehicle. They 
drove off; no doubt they were going to some 
concert or theatre, he thought; and he was glad 
that Meenie was being amused and entertained 
so, and was among friends. And as for him- 
self ?— 

“Well,” he was inwardly saying, as he re- 
sumed his walk homeward, “the dreams that 
look so fine when one is up among the hills are 
knocked on the head sure enough when one comes 
to a town. Ill have no more to do with these 
books, nor with the Widow Menzies and her 
friends either, To-morrow morning I'm off to 
the recruiting sergeant—that’s the best thing for 
Ine now, 

By the time he had got home he was quite re- 
solved upon this, But there was a note lying 
there on the table for him. 

“That woman again,’ he said to himself. 
“ Katie, lass, I’m afraid you and I must part, but 
I hope we'll part good friends.” 

And then his eyes grew suddenly startled. He 
took up the note, staring at the outside, apparent- 
ly half afraid. And then he opened it and read 
—but in a kind of wild and breathless bewilder- 
ment—these two or three lines, written in rather 
a shaky hand; 


“Dear Ronatp,—I wish to see you. Would 
it trouble you to be at the corner of Sauchiehall 
Street and Renfield Street to-morrow morning at 
eleven—I will not detain you more than a few 
minutes, Yours sincerely, 

“Meenig Dovetas.” 


There was not much sleep for him that night. 
[ro Be CONTINUED.) 





NEW-YEARS DAY AMONG SOME 
ANCIENT AMERICANS. 


N ANY ages ago, among the Mayas, whose 
x ruined palaces are found amid the dense 
forests of Yucatan, the first month of the year 
was called Pop, It commenced on what is for us 
July 16, ending on August 5, each of their months 
consisting of twenty days. 

The first day of Pop was a general holiday 
among all the people, and was also a day of spe- 
cial worship. Those who could possibly afford it 
had everything new on that day—clothing, uten- 
sils, and furniture; even the household images that 
they venerated were provided with new garments. 
All discarded things and every particle of rubbish 
and dirt were carried outside of the town or vil- 
lage, and no one thought of touching anything 
thus thrown away, even though he might see use- 
ful articles, and be greatly in need of them. 

Previous to New-Year’s Day the priests and the 
gentlemen who wished to take part in certain re- 
ligious ceremonies abstained from all indulgence 
that might give them any gratification, and fast- 
ed a longer or shorter time, according to the 
strength of their devotion to the geds. Some fast- 
ed three months (sixty days), others only one, but 
once having commenced a fast, none would dare 
to break it until the end of the year, believing 
that if he did, dire misfortune would befall him. 
Throughout their fast they painted themselves 
black. The priests meanwhile elected four officials 
to assist them in the religious service of New- 
Year’s Day. These assistants were called chaces, 
and were supposed to represent the gods of rain 
and agriculture, also called chaces, The duty of 
the four men elected was to make a number of 
balls and cakes of incense needed for the occa- 
sion. 

On the first of Pop, those who had prepared 
themselves by fasting and other abstinence wash- 
ed off all the black paint and put on red instead, 
We may suppose that the black paint signified 
the death of the old year; as for the red paint, 
they considered it very becoming, and used it 
because it was fashionable; but it might on that 
occasion have also been symbolical of the new 
Jire, aiso kindled on the first day of the year. 

The priests and gentlemen assembled in the 
court-yard of the temple, with only a few aged 
women who were to dance; but before the cere- 
mony began, many people came to deposit in the 
court-vard abundant presents in the shape of 
food and drink, with plenty of balehé, the nectar 
of the gods, all of which was for the benefit of 
those who had patiently fasted for many days; 
but first the rite must be observed. 

The priests began by purifying the temple and 
the vard with incense; then the devil had to be 
cast out, which was done by passing a rope all 
round the yard, a chaee being seated at each cor- 
ner; and an assistant was given some incense 
and a goblet of ba/ché to carry outside of the vil- 
lage; but woe betide him if he tried to drink the 
nectar, for it was strictly forbidden. 

Then the four chaces made the new fire, pro- 
duced by rubbing together two pieces of wood, one 
hard, the other soft. It is a most interesting fact 
that the pireos or Magi priests in Persia, when their 
sacred fire went out—which they considered a 
great misfortune—had to kindle it in the purest 
way possible, which they did by, rubbing two 
pieces of dry wood together, or by concentrating 
the solar rays, by means of mirrors or lenses, on 
something inflammable. They always renovated 
their fire once a year, at the time of the solstice. 
In the splendid Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, Peru, 
there were vestals who, like the young Levite 
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girls educated in the ‘Temple of Jerusalem, had 
to weave the ornaments of the temple, garments 
for the priests and their household, as well as 
for the family of the Inca. But their principal 
duty was to watch with untiring vigilance over 
the sacred fire, obtained at the feast of Raymi, 
from the rays of the sun, by means of a concave 
metallié mirror. In Rome vestals were likewise 
hound to keep alive the fire obtained in the same 
way at the feast of Pales (goddess of the flocks). 
The same obligation was imposed upon the 
priestess of Diana-Laplria at Patras. Any 
one of these maidens who unfortunately allowed 
the sacred fire to die out was relentlessly buried 
alive. Even in the Roman Catholic Church, once 
every year, on the day following Good-Friday, the 
priests make new fire by striking together two 
stones, The officiating father blesses the new 
Jive and extinguishes the old; he also burns in- 
cense on the freshly kindled coals, and a taper 
lit from them serves to light all the other can- 
dles, that they may burn with the new jire. 

So among the Mayas, with the new fire the 
priests burned incense to their gods; then one 
by one all those who were taking part in the 
ceremony received a small quantity of incense 
from the priest, who was careful not to spill the 
least portion of it, and they threw it into the 
brazier little by little, watching it until every par- 
ticle was burned, the old women meanwhile go- 
ing through a weird dance to the beating of the 
sacred tunkul (drum) and the music of other in- 
struments, such as the sistram, used in religious 
ceremonies in many countries. 

The priests then earnestly besought that the 
blessing of Au (Divine Essence) might rest upon 
the people during the year, They then felt at 
liberty to enjoy the good things that had been 
brought for them, so a banquet ensued, conduct- 
ed with the strictest etiquette and good manners, 
while the people all over the land made merry as 
they pleased till the sun sank in the west and 
New-Year’s Day was at an end. 





SIMPSON’S RANCH. 


By A. A. HAYES. 
I. 


“ DON’T see no sense in it, nohow.” It was 

the older of two stalwart “ cow-punchers” 
that delivered this oracular statement. In pri- 
vate life he was once probably Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Jones, but this must have been in days which 
were prehistoric as far as his fellows in the eat- 
tle country were concerned, To them he was, 
and had always been, “ Broncho Sam”; and old 
Bill Kensett, up on the Divide, whose age was be- 
yond mortal ken, and who was a stalwart man 
when he trapped with Ruxton and traded with 
St. Vrain, was on record as saying that he “al- 
lowed that when thet thar youngster come from 
the States he hedn’t no other name than Broncho 
Sam.” That settled it, 

“Thet thar youngster” was a relative, certainly 
not a positive, characterization ; for Broncho Sam 
was a veteran, and he looked it as he sat ona 
rude bench, outside the ruder log eabin, and fa- 
cing the west. To an Eastern eve his surround- 
ings were the abomination of desolation. The 
cabin stood in a narrow valley, near the bed, al- 
most dry, of what might be a stream. To the 
gray banks inclosing it a few stunted and dis- 
torted cedars were precariously clinging, and at 
a distance there were some patches of sage-brush. 
As unwise, indeed, were he who should look at 
these things to the exclusion of distant ones, as he 
who should curiously inspect the squalid streets 
of Naples when by lifting his eves he could see 
across the beautiful bay to the grand silhouette 
of Vesuvius, with Sorrento and Capri in the dis- 
tance. Here, above the barren outlines of grim 
cafions, above the sparsely wooded foot- hills, 
above the jagged outlying peaks, rose in its sim- 
ple majesty the great range. Across the exqui- 
site blue sky overhead drifted clouds as white as 
the driven snow, and as light and fleecy as those 
under which once jay the Isles of the Blest. It 
was near sunset, after the radiance of an autumn 
day, and the air was deliciously clear, cool, and 
bracing. 

Broncho Sam was not looking at the mount- 
ains or the sky, but at a gun which he was clean- 





ing. His companion, a younger man and evi- 
dently a disciple, had been watching his skillful 
manipulation, and listening to the words of wis- 
dom which fell from his lips, for a famed ranch 
manager was this same Broncho Sam; and for- 
tunate were the employers, far away in “the 
States,” whose interests were intrusted to his 
faithful care 

Then came a voice through the open door—a 
fresh, youthful, ringing voice : 

“ Just you wait a minute, Sam, and I'll come 
out and argue the point with you, I have not 
an idea what you are talking about, but I say 
there 7s some sense in it, and there was some 
sense, and there will be some sense in it; and 
what is it all about, anyway ?” 

Sam uttered an unintelligible grunt. It could 
not have been one of entire dissatisfaction, for 
something like a smile showed itself on his rug- 
ged features, and was plainly visible as he look- 
ed up and saw Jack Reynolds standing in the 
doorway. A handsome young fellow was he, and 
a general favorite in all the region for fifty miles 
yound. Ever since he came out from Chicago— 
whence tlhe doctor sent him after a long illness— 
he had added as steadily to his list of friends as 
to the hardness of his muscles, the color in his 
cheeks, and the figure at which he turned the 
scale. 

“Blame me if he don’t jest lay over any ten- 
derfoot I ever see,” said Broncho Sam, one day, 
as he stood in an admiring crowd at the bar of 
the Arcade Saloon in Pueblo. “Gimme a show, 
and I allow I'll make him a first-class ranch hand 
in a year or two.” 














“He ain’t no slouch of a ranchman now, ac- 
cordin’ to my idee,” said a rash new-comer. 

Sam looked at him with an undisguised con- 
tempt, clearly shared by the by-standers. “ Per- 
haps he is, an’ perhaps he ain’t,” said he. “I 
allow you oughter know better’n I. Yes, Jim, 
yer may gimine another one of the same sort.” 

Jack, it may easily be believed, was the soul 
of the ranch. He interested himself in the op- 
erations, and made a creditable figure at the first 
“round up.” He could soon ride the worst of 
the “ bucking” horses, and throw a lariat with 
inany an older man, He was a bit of a dandy 
too, in his way, and did not disdain a gilt cord 
with pendent tassels around the crown of an ex- 
pensive Mexican sombrero, a gay neck-tie loosely 
knotted and lying snugly under the rolling collar 
of his gray flannel shirt, or a pair of long riding- 
boots of exceptional make. All this finery, how- 
ever, was reserved for other places than the ranch, 
and other oceasions than the days passed there. 
The most cynical of “ old-timers” found nothing 
to criticixe in his display thereof when he rode 
into Pueblo for a day of combined business and 
pleasure; and, in a way, they felt a local pride 
in one who could hold a certificate of competency 
from such a Sir Hubert as Broncho Sam, and at 
the same time be, by the canons of that longi- 
tude, a very respectable “ swell.” More than one 
young lady member of some party of “ personally 
conducted” tourists had looked admiringly at him 
from the window of the Denver Pullman as he 
sat on his horse near the station platform; and 
the landlord of the Arcade Saloon was understood 
to have, in a rare interval of sobriety, expressed 
the opinion that such an exhibition was good for 
the interests of the region. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“thar ain’t no two ways about it. When them 
thar tenderfeet an’ fancy tourists sees an outfit 
like thet, they'll kind o’ think ranchin’ is a boss 
business, an’ it "ll put ’em up to comin’ out here 
an’ buyin’ land, an’ startin’ a boom in ranches, 
an’ helpin’ trade. Yer see, they'll think all ranch- 
men is like him, an’ they'll git mighty badly left; 
but thet ain’t your funeral nor mine. Say, young 
feller, what ‘ll yer take? Nothin’? Wa’al, suit 
yerself.” 

Three miles above the ranch where Jack lived 
was another, of rather better character as regard- 
ed its buildings, which stood close to the bed of 
the creek. 








It belonged to a man named Simp- 
son. Most people liked him; few knew him well. 
There was a vague impression abroad that Simp- 
son had a history, and that his ownership of a 
Western ranch was but an episode in a life far 
different from that to which most of his neigh- 
bors had been born; but there was that about 
him which repelled inquisitiveness. His cattle 
were numerous and in good condition; he was 
active and efficient in the round-up, but his pat- 
ronage of the Arcade Saloon was of the scantiest, 
and he was somewhat eccentric in the making 
up of what in another and more formal state of 
society would have been a visiting-list. Tiiose, 
however, who had enjoyed the hospitalities of 
Simpson’s Ranch lad much to say of a wife who 
often wore “store clothes,” and of a daughter of 
about nineteen, as pretty a girl, it was reported, 
as had ever been seen from Denver down to 
Cucharas, and as bright as the sunlight on the 
plains. Not many had seen her; fewer still 
knew her; yet her fame had gone abroad. She 
was graciously idealized; she was held to belong, 
in a sense, to the region; and there was not a cow- 
boy on the range who would not have broken a 
lance (or, what was far more practical, emptied 
his six-shooter) as her champion. 

Among the visitors at Simpson’s Ranch we may 
be sure that Jack Reynolds was numbered. His 
first visit was made at a notable time in its his- 
tory. Two days before (stopping to return a 
horse which he had found straying), he had made 
the acquaintance of the family. Simpson him- 
self had suddenly gone away. He had been in 
Pueblo, and the postmaster stated at the Arcade 
that le had received a large and thick letter, but 
he was a little misty as to the postmark. That 
night Simpson departed. Some people thought 
he rode a little to the northward, and took a train 
at a small station. A theory that he secreted 
himself in a freight car also found supporters 
But one individual, and he was half inebriated, 
had suggested suicide, and he had been promptly 
ejected from the saloon by the force of public 
opinion, 





Months and months had passed, and Simpson 
had not appeared. Wonder grew as to his 
whereabouts ; much curiosity was engendered as 
to the condition and feelings of his family, and no 
little effort was made to gratify this curiosity, 
Whatever the wife and-daughter, thus seemingly 
deserted, may have felt, however, they gave no 
sign to visitors. No one was there half so often 
as Jack Reynolds, and there was a general, if 
unspoken, sentiment abroad that this was as it 
should be; also that it would be alike improper 
and futile to seek for any information about 
Simpson from him. No better test, indeed, could 
there be of the esteem in which he was held than 
this rare self-abnegation. 

Again several months passed, and still there 
appeared no Simpson. His neighbors were more 
puzzled, more curious, more hopelessly in the 
dark, than ever, and they began to feel aggrieved. 
Broncho Sam had been voicing this sentiment, 
in conversation with his assistant, when he made 
the declaration with which this story opens, and 
which was preceded by another. 

“J jest tell yer,” said he, “that when a man 
lights out and leaves sech a good-appearin’ wife 
an’ sech a pooty little gal ez is up to Simpson’s, 
an’ don’t send ’em no word, it’s playin’ it down 
pretty low on ’em, onless he’s got a blamed good 
reason for a-doin’ so.” 

That he would discuss this point with Jack 
was highly improbable. They talked of cattle 
and the season’s prospects, and there was no 
word of Simpson during the plain supper or the 
placid pipe-smoking which followed. When they 





“turned in,” the sky was overcast, and during the 
night there came a gale of wind which almost 
shook the house, It was in the gray of early 
morning that a violent knocking at the door 
brought all three men to their feet alert in an 
instant. Jack was first at the door, and opened 
it. A man stood there holding the bridle of a 
panting horse. His words were few and to the 
pot. There had been a storm and cloud-burst 
in the mountains; the great reservoir which 
fed the irrigating ditches was in imminent peril ; 
there would be a terrible “ wash-out” in the val- 
ley. 

“Have you warned them at Simpson’s ?” ask- 
ed Jack, breathlessly. 

“No. I came the other way.” 

Broncho Sam had his eye on Jack’s face, and 
saw the color leave it. He rose to the occasion 
in an instant, 

“ Yer kin do it, my boy,” said he ; “ but jest yer 
ride like Jehu. Git yer boots on, an’ I'll have 
the saddle on Comanche.” 

In five minutes Jack, with his head bent to 
the blast, was spurring his horse wildly up the 
valley. 

II. 

There was nothing esthetic about the external 
appearance of Simpson’s Ranch. The architect- 
ure of the house was of the early cow-boy period, 
with suggestions of that of the mining camp. 
There was a severe simplicity about the roughly 
hewn logs which made up the walls, and although 
the freaks of fashion bring many queer things 
into popular use, the plastering of crevices with 
adobe has not yet been naturalized in polite neigh- 
borhoods. Never, however, should the wise trav- 
eller in the West and Southwest judge of the 
kernel by the shell, of the interior by the exteri- 
or. Both Mrs. Simpson and her daugiter pos- 
sessed the rare and charming “ gift of practical 
management,” which Hawthorne has ascribed to 
little Phoebe, in Zhe House of the Seven Gables. 
“It is a kind of natural magic,” he says, “* that 
enables these favored ones to bring out the hid- 
den capabilities of things around them; and par- 
ticularly to give a look of comfort and habitable- 
ness to any place which for however brief a pe- 
riod may happen to be their home.” 

So did cheap and simple material take new 
character and virtue from their hands; so were 
rough walls hidden by chintz of tasteful patvern 
and homogeneous tint; so did refinement supply 
the place of costly equipment. Jack Reynolds re- 
alized all this the first time he entered the build- 
ing. To be sure, he saw it under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The daughter of the house had come out to 
meet him as he approached. When she saw it 
was her own favorite horse he had brought 
home, her face was lighted up by a smile which 
went straight to his heart. Before his visit 
came to an end he discovered that her name 
was Edith. What more he discovered about her 
no one but himself would know ; but it could not 
have been otherwise than pleasant, for he av- 
rived at his home in the highest of spirits. He 
counted the days until he thought he might call 
again, and he made them as few 4s he possibly 
could. It was strong evidence of troucho Sain s 
partiality for his young friend that he took but 
mild exception to what niust surely be a distrac- 
tion to an embryo cow-boy; but then Sam biiw- 
self had seen the young lady, and her grace and 
sweetness had made an itupression on even his 
case-hardened sensibilities. 

“Thar ain’t no kind o’ use in talkin’ about it,” 
said he; “it's human natur, Vin an old man 
now, but 1 was young once inyseilf, au’ L know. 
He’s a fellow thet’s got sand, an’ slie’s a real 
good-appearin’ gal,au’ I allow it ain’t no one’s 
business but theirs.” 

The road up the valley was narrow and rough; 
one side was often much higher than the other; 
the prickly cactus bushes trenched on it; and 
many furrows and holes lay as pitfalls before 
the rider. All riders, however, had not such 
horses as Comanche. He knew what was expect- 
ed of him. With a splendid stride he went over 
the difficult path as if over English turf, clear- 
ing this treacherous gully with a spring, swerv- 
ing to avoid that pile of earth washed down by 
the evening’s rains, leaving one landmark after 
another behind in his headlong course. They 
talk to this day of the time in which he made the 
distance, 

Jack sat him like the good horseman he was. 
His excitement was intense, but every faculty 
seemed under perfect control. One thinks and 
remembers at such times with unwonted quick- 
ness and vividness. Not knowing what duty or 
peril awaited him, nerved for whatever it miglit 
be, he still found himself wondering whether 
Sam and the other mau could get the horses to a 
place of safety. Then he thought, for what 
seemed to him a long time, but was probably a 
few seconds, of his far-away home. Then the ab- 
sorbing theme of what he must soon encounter 
took the place of all else. The horse began to 
breathe a little hard, but his pace never slacken- 
ed. At one time Jack fancied he heard hoofs 
behind him, but he dismissed the idea as absurd. 
The next moment he saw something which made 
his heart beat fast. What had shown itself in 
the gray light of dawn as a slender turbid rill was 
now a large stream, and growing higher every 
moment. Instinetively he called to his horse. 
Faster the noble animal sped on; the water was 
around his feet. There was a turn in the valley 
where it narrowed ; a surging torrent reached his 
knees as he rounded the point of the cliff. In 
five minutes he slackened his pace, for there, 
parting the flood which eddied around it, tugged 
and tore at it, hurled logs and stumps and tree 
trunks at it, was Simpson’s Ranch, and at the win- 
dow on the lower side was Edith, 

In the lee, as it were, of the house, the water 
was comparatively quiet and shallow. In a see- 
ond he was at the window, the horse standing 
still, with heaving flanks and laboring breath. 








There was scant time for ceremony, but the ex- 
pression of joy on the girl’s face told its story, 
and he managed to reach her hand with his. 
Only a few words passed at first. Her mother 
had spent the night with a sick child at a ranch 
on the hill. At daybreak, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of the “wash-out,” the hands had gone to 
look after the stock, and the Mexican woman to 
escort her mother back. Then the flood had 
come suddenly and cut off their return. 

Jack always said his plan of rescue was a pure 
inspiration. At the right, separated from the 
house by a wide and deep torrent, the ground 
sloped from a mesa, Could he reach that slope? 
He looked around the corner of the house, the 
horse barely maintaining his footing. Half-way 
up the slope, and a few rods above the house, 
stood the stout stump of a cedar, and his lariat 
hung at his saddle- bow. How he blessed his 
practice with it! The first cast was successful, 
the loop lay over the stump, and a pull tightened 
it. In a moment he was back at the window; in 
another, Edith, stepping from the sill, sat behind 
him and clung to him. Again he guided Co- 
manche to the corner; he wound the lariat 
around the pommel of the Mexican saddle. He 
drew a long breath, and he rode into the torrent. 
The thorough-bred was swept off his feet before 
he had gone ten yards, but he swam strongly 
and boldly; the lariat was taut as a bowstring, 
but it held. It seemed an hour before the mid- 
dle of the stream was reached. His heart beat 
fast; the girl said nothing, but he felt her clasp 
tighten; and still the horse swam on, and the tor- 
rent, balked by the stout lariat of its prey, actu- 
ally aided their escape. They neared the slope; 
Comanche gained his footing: they were saved! 
Jack had never taken his eyes off the horse’s 
head and the knot on the pommel, and he had 
never seen a stalwart bearded man gallop down 
the slope and jump from his horse just before 
they gained the land. Now, to his amazement, 
this man lifted Edith from Comanche and folded 
her in his arms. Shortly he raised his head. 

“You needn't look so sort 0’ surprised, young 
feller,” said he; “ you bet it’s allright. I haven’t 
got a card-case about me, but my name’s Simp- 
son, and—and—” His manner changed in a sec- 
ond. ‘God bless you, for as plucky and clever 
a thing as I ever saw in all my life. He will bless 
you, too, for you've saved the life of my little girl, 
that’s the apple of my eye.” Still clasping his 
daughter tightly with his left arm, he wrung Jack’s 
hand, and the tears stood in his eyes 

Just then, with many a crack and groan, and 
almost, one would say, a ery of distress, Simp- 
son’s Ranch-house was torn from its frail founda- 
tions and swept down the valley 

“Never mind; let her go,” « 

a dozen blamed old shant 


edhe. “Tl buy 
ies like that for you to- 
morrow, if you want ’em.” 





Next day all the neighborhood knew that Simp- 


Soh ha i come ba *K, An 1 whiv he went awav: how 
the partner who had defrauded and nearly ruined 
him vears before had written him from his sick- 
bed in his refuge in Manitoba; how he had made 
restitution; how Simpson had been for months 
bevond the region of mails and te egraphs ; how 
he had come home and ridden up the valley be- 
hind Jack. 

“T didn’t know vou were ahead of me,” he told 
him. “Of course it was my horse you heard; 
but I knew a short-cut to the mesa, and turned 
off by it; but vou were too quick for me. Oh 


yes, I know; it’s all right. 1 wouldn’t cross the 





little girl, anyway. If she’s willing, I am; and 
if she’s going to leave her old father, ’'m mighty 
glad she’s going to have a man to take care of 


” 


her that’s got sand 


The day the engagement was announced in 
Pueblo the Areade Saloon did the largest business 
of the season. From the sheriff of the county 
down to the humblest cow-bov on the range, ev- 
erybody was pleased. Broncho Sam celebrated 
the event in accordance with the rules of the 
Moderation Society rather than those of the To- 
tal Abstinence organization. 

“Thet thar’s as pooty a couple ez ver kin find 
in this yere country,” said he; “: 


’ Simpson he’s 
come back an’ done the squar’ tl 


ing; but I’ain’t 
caught on to his stayin’ away an’ sendin’ no word. 
I say thar warn’t no sense in it, nohow.” 











ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dinieent Reaper.—Tailor suits will be worn again, 
Plomb, or lead-color, green, lyux brown, and navy 
blue are good colors for such suits. For new designs 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 35, Vol. XVIII. 

M. 8S. B.—Navy blue alpaca is suitable for an an- 
tumn dress. Have then a blue or brown cloth jacket 
Read reply just given * Diligent Reader.” 

Sussortiser. — Mohair wool is sold in almost all storms 
where fancy-work materials are kept, and there also 
you can be informed as to the quantity you will need. 

four inquiry about the screen is not explicit enough. 

Mrs. 4. 8.—Hugh Conway’s story, “ Carriston’s 
Gift,” was completed in three numbers of the Bazar— 
26, 27, and 28 of the current volame. 

Op Scnsoriper.—The bridegroom at a day wedding 
in October should wear a black diagonal cloth frock- 
coat and vest, with dark gray mixed trousers. The 
folded cravat may be of a medium color, and he can 
either wear or carry in his hand lavender gloves stitch- 
ed with black. 

A Youtu.—Wait for age to bleach your hair. 

ConsTaNT Sussontser.—Get green Astraklan cloth 
for a border on your skirt and jacket, and a vest on 
the basque. Make the nuns’ veiling with long dra- 
pery, and trim it with wool lace. 

A. B.—Have a dull red carpet in one of your parlors, 
and blue in the other. Have plush of each color on 
chairs and short sofas, and get some tapestry chairs 
also. Gold paper with some gilt on your white wood 
will be handsome. 

E. H.—We can not advise you what to do to reduce 
your flesh. 

i. ‘I'.—Yon should acknowledge your wedding pre- 
sents by writing a note expressing your pleasure and 
thanks. White china silk, china crape, mull, tulle, or 
surah will make you a pretty dress, though white satin 
or repped silk ix preferred, if you can afford it 

M. anv 8.—A shirred basque with velvet cuffs and 
collar will be pretty for your striped silk. Then have 
a pleated skirt with a scarf over-skirt crossed in front, 
and long back drapery. 
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Hair-dressing.—Figs. 1-4. 
n the bridal or evening coiffure shown in Fig. 
he front hair is cut short and loosely curled, 
while the side and back hair are taken up high 
on the crown, and there arranged in a chignon 


J 
1, tl 


f 1 


curls falling from underneath, and caught to the 
ead with a slender spray of orange blossoms. 







Fig. 1.—Bripat or Eventna Corrrure. 





of loose puffs and curls, with some long 













loose 


Fig. 2.—Co1rrurr.—Front. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


with a pale green design upon a moss-col- 
ored ground, and cream lace. The full 
skirt is bordered with a lace flounce. On 
the middle of the front is a panel of bro- 
cade, on which is a narrower one of velvet. 
The lace drapery on each side of the panel 
is taken up high at the sides, and hangs in 
irregular folds in the back, together with 
long loops and ends of moss green velvet 


For the style shown in Figs. 2 and 3 the front | ribbon. The basque corsage has a full: lace 
hair is first parted at the middle, then a lock at | plastron, and collar, straps, and bows of velvet. 
the top of the crown is divided off and tied Another view of the same style carried out in 
The hair is next parted lengthwise down the | plain Bengaline silk is shown in Fig. 5. 
back, after which each side is divided into three | Fig. 8 is a dress of changeable surah—gray 
parts, and the middle part is used to form three | shot with pink—made with a tucked short skirt 
small twisted rolls, the ends of which are pinned | and drapery. The low pointed corsage is com- 
to the tied hair. The back hair 
is then combed up and the 


front hair back, and both fast- 
ened to the tied hair, and the 
ends are formed into small 
loops and coils, among which a 
tortoise-shell ball comb = is 
placed. The short locks at the 
temples and neck are curled. 
Fig. 4 is formed of rather 


short natural 


hair, which is sup- 
plemented by a chignon of puffs 
and short curls. <A lock at the 
top of the crown is divided off 
und tied, the front hair is part- 
ed and waved, and the hair at 
the back is combed up and 
pinned to the tied hair. The 
front hair on each side of the 
parting is divided into three 
parts, the lowest part combed 
upward, the middle part  ar- 
ranged in a short twisted part- 
ing, and that at the top brought 
back; all the ends are fastened 
to the tied hair, and concealed 
by the chignon, which is pinned 
over them and ornamented with 
large tortoise-shell pins. The 
short locks on the forehead and 
neck are curled, 


Afternoon Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This olive étamine 
dress is combined with moiré of 
the same tint. The straight 
pleated peasant skirt is edged 
with wide woollen lace; it is 
without drapery, having only a 
wide and long sash of the moiré. 
The short corsage is ornament- 
ed with vest and revers of 
moiré, and has surplice folds of 
white crépe lisse in the low open 
throat 

Fig. 2 is of moss green Ben- 
galine silk, with a front of fig- 
ured silk with an écru ground, 
The figured silk forms kerchief 
drapery on the corsage, and 
spreads below the waist into a 
soft puffed tablier on the skirt 
front, the two being connected 
by a corselet of moss green vel- 
vet. The open body and sleeves 
of the waist and the sides and 
back of the skirt are of the 
dark silk, framed with a flat 
band of écru lace. 


Reception Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 597. 
Fig, 1.—This dress of blue 
veiling with a selvedge border 
of stripes has two pleated 
flounces edged with wool gui- 
pure lace on the skirt, surmount- 
ed by a sash drapery. The 
jacket-basque opens on a vest 
of the same material, and is 
edged with lace frills. 
Fig. 2 is of green brocade, 
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Fig. 3.—Coirrurr.—Back. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


pleted by a fichu of cream Va- 
lenciennes tulle, two yards long, 
edged with a ruffle of wide trim- 
ming lace; this is draped about 
the shoulders and loosely tied at 
the front. 

Fig. 4, a lead blue Bengaline 
silk dress, is composed of a 
draped skirt and a short pointed 


corsage. The corsage has a shield-shaped plas- 
tron ornamented with embroidery, and elbow 
sleeves trimmed with lace bands and shoulder 


bows. 


The duchesse table, Fig. 6, has a mirror top, 
and dressing glass, and is draped with guipure 
lace underlaid with pale blue satteen. 
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AFTERNOON 


Fig. 1.—Krawine anp Moré Dress, 


TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Figurep Sirk Dress. 


The lace 








canopy is ornamented with pale blue ribbon 
ruches and bows. 

The stand shown in Fig. 7 is of polished ma- 
hoegany, with the square top faced with olive 
plush. It contains a jewel casket, which is lined 
with pale blue quilted satin, the satin on the in- 
ner surface of the lid being decorated with em- 
broidery. 


Fig. 4.—Co1rrure. 


Designs for Doyleys. 


On page 588 will be found the last four of a 
set of doyleys from designs furnished by the 
New York Society of Decorative Art, eight of 
which were published in Nos. 14 and 16 of the 
current volume of Harper's Bazar. The designs 
are Japanesque in style, and 
are very effective worked in out- 
line stitch with etching silk 
upon very fine linen, in two 
shades of some one color, as 
dull blue, red or copper-color, 
or golden brown. Or a combi- 
nation of colors may be used, 
which of course must be select- 
ed and placed with taste and 
judgment. The vacant circle 
or fan-shaped space can be util- 
ized for a monogram, initials, or 
other device. The edges of the 
doyleys can be hem-stitched 
and fringed, and a narrow band 
of drawn-work above the fringe, 
about one-fourth of an inch 
wide, hem- stitched at both 
edges, adds to the daintiness of 
their appearance, 

These doyleys can be pro- 
cured for five dollars a dozen, be- 
gun, with materials to finish, or 
twenty dollars a dozen, finished, 
at the rooms of the Society of 
Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York city. 
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ICEBERGS. 

FPYHERE is scarcely anything 

more grandly beautiful and 
majestically impressive than a 
large berg seen under favorable 
conditions, It is a sight hard- 
ly to be reproduced on the can. 
vas of the painter, or to be por- 
trayed in words. Its stately 
domes, its glittering pinnacles, 
its fuiry-like architecture, its 
peculiar sea green tint, the min- 
iature cascades, all conspire to 
hold captive the senses with a 
feeling of awe. They are, how- 
ever, as treacherous as beauti- 
ful, being extremely dangerous 
to approach except at a respect- 
ful distance. Owing to the 
constant melting of the ice, the 
bergs are always changing their 
form. Their centre of gravity 
becomes displaced ; they topple 
over, and woe betide the unfor- 
tunate vessel close athand! If 
the bergs were easily distin- 
guishable, the mariner would 
have little to fear. This is not 
the case. They are generally 
shrouded in mist, and are met 
with in latitudes where dense 
fog is prevalent. The ther- 
mometer gives but imperfect in- 
dications of the presence of ice. 
With the utmost vigilance, bergs 
are close to the ship before be- 
ing seen. 

Many of them attain a 
height of three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 
When we remember that but 
one-ninth of the volume is ex- 
posed to view, it would appear 
that the total altitude may be, 
roughly speaking, half a mile, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
UNEQUALLED., 
De. R. M. Avexanprn, Fannettsburgh, Pa., says: 
“] think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equalled in 
avy other preparation of phosphorus.” —{Ado.} 





“CONSUMPTION CURE” 

Would be a truthful name to give to Dr, Pierce’s 
“ Golden Medical Discovery,” the most efficacious med- 
icine yet discovered for arresting the early deve lopment 
of pulmonary disease. But * ‘consumption cure ” would 
not sufficientiy indicate the scope of its influence and 
usefulness. In all the many diseases which spring from 
a derangement of the liver and blood the “ Discovery ” 
is a safe and sure specific. Of all druggists,—(4dv. j 





How often is the light of the household clouded by 
signs of melancholy or irritability on the part of the 
Jadies, Yet they are not to be blamed, for they are the 
result of ailments peculiar to that sex, which men know 
notof. But the cause may be re “moved and joy re stored 
by the use of Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite Prescription,” 
which, as a tonic and nervine for debilitated women, 
is certain, safe, and pleasant. It is beyond all compare 
the great healer of women.—[Adv.]} 





PRINCE NICOLAS TSHERBATOV, 
Flag Lieutenant Imperial Russian Navy, spe aking of 
the efficiency of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beet Tonic, says: 
“Tt is a most excellent tonic.” Edwin Booth says: 
** Did me good.” ” General Franz Sigel says: “ Benefited 
me very much.” Invaluable in “debil ity, dyspepsia, 
biliousness, sick-headache, nervousvess.—{ 4 dv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming ont, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Bunnett’s Fa vouine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


POCONDENSED” 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 


This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 
separate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 


ly for lie,, 


Contains also much other matter of 
or for 25c. we 


interest to ladies who do fancy work. 
send our full 82 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- dred illustrations. 


cluding supplem’t), E BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


192 pp., nearly 3000 
12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WO RLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this hook, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and eco- 
nomically ; and will promptly send estimates of cost 
on application. For terms, references, &c., address 
* Home,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 














“PARTED BANG” 


jan f natural ‘ 
of natu: CURLY Hair. 


Sho wear their , parted, 36 
up. D. esogeding So size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; rw Cosmeti co 


sent ©.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m’ fr for Tiust'a P: Price-L sts 
cago 





E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chi 


JERSEY The best and the cheapest! Finest 
« Black Worsted Jerseys, $1.00, Hand. 
somely Braided, $1.50; With Coat Back, $1.7 75 Sent 


by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
measure. Money refunded if not eatistuctory. 
RS. L. SHRIER, Jn., Noxronii, Va. 


THIS 1 INK Is MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


Send bust 









GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocva. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and 2. i ae 

FEDORAS, JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades. 

Hair-cutting and he 1ir-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 





=< 








? STATUE OF 
| “Liberty Enlightemmg the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette six fiches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
thronghout the United States at 
One Dollar Each. ‘This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fae-ximile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 

4 delivered. Address,with remittance, 





RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 





e& American Committee of the Statue | 
= of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N.Y. | 


| 
| 


SOMETHING NEW. 
PONPON POMPADOUR. 


Feather light, naturally curly, does not require front 
piece or switch, most becoming, from $2 upward. 

MY GRAY HAIR depot is known as the largest, 
finest, and most reliable; and, as to prices, I cannot 
be undersold. Gray Hair warranted genuine or money 
refunded. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
for front and back is still the rage, requires no nets or 
hairpins, and imparts a marvellously youthful appear- 
ance, $ and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES of every description and of 
best workmanship sold at less than cost. Hair-dress- 
ing and shampooing a specialty. Hair cutting and 
curling on the premises by best French artists. FRONT 
PIECES DRESSED while you wait, 25 cents each. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER - LIGHT 
SWITCHES, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


or Transparent Enamel for the Complexion, is unsur- 
passed. Imparts a brilliant transparency. Removes 
all wrinkles and all other blemishes. Recommended 
by physicians. Warranted or money refunded, Ex- 

Caively used by the belles of Europe and America, 
Tested and applied on premises free of charge. $1 and 
$1.50 per box, 


L. SHAW, 


54 WEST i4th ST., NEAR 6th AVE., 3 DOORS 
FROM MAC cr 8. 


‘SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS, 


Greatest Novelty out. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere, Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortnent, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 

uins, Mantelboards, 

ortiéres, all Fancy Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags and Banners. 


T.F. KRAEMER &CO.'S 
| Art Embroidery Bazar, 
; ? 180 East 14th St, N. Y. 
HOMECANDY MAKING reccsdamesiment 


for boys, girls and families. Send 2c, ior 
Manual of ae te = ons and receipts for some ot the choicest 
goods ever made, bya practical confectioner. Prepared ma- 
terialsold, THE HOME Canvy Co., 622 Arch St, hila. » Pa. 


\ EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 
i lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 
or donble rooms. All students board with Principal, 
SWITHLN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B.and A.M.). 

















What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 





ye Greate Englyfhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Pears Soap, 


A pecans Preparation for y° Complexion. 


9) S ufed and recommended 
bye Mifire/s Adelina Patti, 


a) othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 
~ Soape i is marvellous for im- 
proving y *“Complexyon, and for keepynge 
y° handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* Brince of Wales. 
G@- Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 





goodlie youths and menne of America 





will truly find that y° wonderful virtues 





of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 





fell, have not been over-rated. 

















PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 








Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


Closing out entire stock of Summer 
Goods at reduced prices. Silks, Dress 
Goods, Suits, Underwear, Gloves, Laces, 
Parasols, Satines, Ginghams, Lawns, W hite 
Goods, Ribbons, &c. 

Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped, insuring prompt attention. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


WILL CARLETON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 





I. 

CARLETON'’S CITY BALLADS. City 
Ballads. By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm 
Ballads,” * Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” 
&c. Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Or- 
namental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.5v. 


IL. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 
together with “ Brother 
Lifted Veil.” 
“ Romola,” 
ronda,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.25 ; 


75 cents, 


“ Poems,” 
Jacob” and “The 
By GrorGe Exiot, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” “ Daniel De- 
pp. 386, Library Edition, 12mo, 
Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 


IIL. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. In Two Volumes, pp. xxii., 
1504, 16mo, Cloth, $2.50. With the Re adings 
Preferred by the American Revisers as Foot- 
notes. (Uniform with Harper’s 16mo Edition of 
the ‘ Revised Version of the New Testament.’’) 

IV. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. Complete. Containing the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments. With 
the Readings Preferred by the American Re- 
visers as Foot-notes. pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, 
$1.50; Sheep, $2.00. 


Vi 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS 
ad Mareum Filium Libri Tres. With In- 
troduction and Notes, Critical and Explan- 
atory, from Vurious Sources, by AvstTIN 
Stickney, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (In “Harper's Classical Series, for 
Schools and Colleges.” Under the Editorial 
Supervision of Henry Drtster, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 

VL. 

CUT BY THE COUNTY. A Novel. By 
M. E. Brappoy, Author of “ Ishmael,” “ Birds 
of Prey,” “Dead Sea Fruit,” etc. No. 19 of 
Harper's Handy Series, 16mo, Paper Covers, 
25 cents. 

HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


ors. 

10. THE MAHDI By Professor James Darme- 
steter. With Two Illustrations,.............. 25 

11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count 


Re eee ee eee 
. THE —— OF HERCULES. 
GOrATGs..-. ccvccgesccnsctessenserescéase ce 95 
SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hl: ill 
tn  MEPEET TE Ce ee ere 25 
14. AHARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon.. 25 
15 FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS. 
3y W. H. Bishop. Illustrated...........-...++ 25 
16. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Ae ee ae 25 
17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel ......... 25 
18, SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 
Archibald Forbes, LL.D 


1 


S&S 


1 


. 


Vit. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. A 
Novel. By E. D. Gerarp, Author of ‘ Reata,” 
“ Beggar My Neighbor,” ete. No. 486 of Har- 
per's Franklin Square Library, 4to, Paper, 20 
cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


o7T8 
473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon......... 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris, Illustrated... 25 
77. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 2 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar.......... 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By 3. T. 


ee SR ee een 
481, Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne... 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. 






483. Lady Lovelace. By C 
— A Coguette’s C onquest. 
. Lewis Arundel, 


yo aa 
By F. E. Smedley........... 25 





The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's Cata.o@ur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HEADQUARTER for LADIEY FANCY WORK. Circn- 


lars Free! J. PF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


200 Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by a 
for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. o. ‘Box x 1654, Ne New } York. 


iy ME. “FRANCIS? PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 









































SEPTEMBER 12, 1885. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ani. 





PRIZE. MEDAL AWARDED AT ; HEALTH EXHIBITIO 


FAVE: 
Ve 


iY the COST 
TWICE the WEAR 





N, LONDON, 1884. 





HANDKERCHIEFS, 


A large lot of Printed Handkerchiefs for 
Ladies and Children from 10¢. upwards. 

150 dozen Ladies’? Kmbroidered and Fancy 
Handkerchiefs, at 25e, each. 

195 dozen Ladies? Handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered in White and colors, at 47e. each; worth $1.00. 

125 dozen Gentlemen’s Printed and Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs, at 25e. each; regular 
price, 50c. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
| 





Le Boutillier | O! 754 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 
Panrel’ & Sons. 


Sia pping Bupha 


To Express. 


BUILDINGS 















DEVOTED TO 
Mronency ine 
Geuveral and High-grade 


Dry Goods, Millinery, 


Fancy Articles, &c, 


Bway & 8th St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East l4th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


aes, A great luxury to health, and a beau- 
se tiful complexion produced by 

Capitole’s Veloutine Face 

Powder. 

Prepared to suit che com- 

plexion. 

White, pink and 

flesh tints. 

Samples gratis. 




















BEWARE 
of IMITATION, 


ask for and take 


noother but Capi-« Postage pre- 
tole’s Veloutine paid, 2c. 
Face Powder, unsur- <a 


passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all leada- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and ®1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N.Y. 


(Copyright 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


is offered a three months’ trial subscription from July 
2d, tothe Art Intere Songs. 6 hich will include three 
beautiful colored studies, viz.: Pink and White 
Chrysanthemums (size 20 x 14's), Cardinal 
Flower and Géiden- Kod (10 x 13), and a Marine 
Water-Color Sketch (10 x 13), by Harry Chase. In 
addition there will be six large supplements of outline 


| nourishing <liet 


| largest number of illus- 


| terest to dealers and RR price, 25 cents. 





designs (full size) for painting and embroidery, besides | 
seventy-two pages of designs and text, giving careful | 



















instructions in artistic house furnishing, painting, em- 
broidery, and all other kinds of art work. Any question 
thousand individual replies to date. Sample copy, 
with colored plate of pansies, 15 cents. Address 
Mention this paper. 37 & 39 W. 22d St. New York. 
BEST HEALTH, Com- 
fort, Wear and Finish. 
Sold by leading retailers, Send for Circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
CURE ‘i: DEAF 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway + Mention this paper. 
10 New Fanc y Sc’ rap P ictures, large Horse's He ad, Kit- 
tens, Dogs, Girls, Mottoes, &c., and 4 (no 2 alike) 


from subscribers answered in the paper; over four 
‘ ART INTERCHANGE, 
BEST ALL AGES-—lInfants to Adults, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK, 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
N 
large Remembrance C ards, 1 10c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Sum- § 
mer Supplement of my 
Catalogue, Home Beau- 
tiful. It contains the 


those who love fancy 
work. It also contains 
cuts and description 
showing how to cut and 

M inake TISSUE PA- 
trations and descrip- AY PER FLOWERS. 
tions of Novelties of any This is by all odds the 
book previously yub- Ee most instructive book 
lished. It is full of in- out, and well worth the 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


ef >, a 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOOD 


in all shades, extra fine quality, all the latest 
styles, and an immense stock of Human Hair 
Goods constantly on hand. I import direct the 
raw stock, and as I am an experienced manu- 
facturer, I can sell at retail all goods at the lowest 
wholesale prices! Send for Catalogue, free. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East [4th St., N. Y: 





{OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians 
Sold everywhere. Send for ae book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent f 
“DOLIBER, GOODAL E, & CO., Boston, Maas. 
A 


SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity "This powder is a med- 
lcated preparation. It 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 


The only 


k 


removes | 





and all blemishes of the skin. It 

eupplies a want most sensibly felt 

by society ladies, It reproduces 

the bloom of youth. THE LA- 

M BLACHE FACE POWDER is 

* sold by all reliable druggists, or 

will be mailed to any address on 

receipt of a 50- cent postal note, or 25 2cent st imps. 

BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail 
ACOMP’Y, 
44 E. 14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


your crape 


SHRIVER 





‘Vo Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Armstrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts, will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
ineach package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINER D & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK co., 621 Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








and at 
treatment of Dr. ANE 
nce “os and auth 


A New and Novel House- 
hold Article just out. Send 


Agents Wanted. 





_Stainp for clreular. F. L. Barant, New Haven, Conn. 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


* Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 








SOMETHING NEW! 

Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
« Tooth Brush, 


Both sent to any part of the World on receipt 
of $1.00. 


And if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 
will be — tly returned. 
Gentlemen who wish to quickly bang, 
’ crim van Garttae here beard or moustache by a ne 
method, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy. 
—_ are invited to read the brief but inter- 
esting description of these new inventions. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Appliances are 
now sold ani well known in every part 
of the world, and are guaranteed by 


THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 
















































CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 


GREAT 
ANNOYANCE ~ 


has been caused to all people using tooth eo 
ea, by the bristles coming out inthe mouth, T 7 
Pail Mall Mlectric Association of Lon. 
don now take pleasu ein introducing totheAm- 
erican public a Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, come 
mon to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted inthe handie bya 
patented pro » Which r prrering 


CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 


THE 


LONDON ASSOCIATION 


lat 
oc 


le, nie kel 
and it shoul 





Curler. It isa handsome? ¥ 
ed, with ane bonized handle, € 


gentleman in America. 


can be curled in any desired style in from 








mag- 
netic current, which acts without, 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
mouthand gums. Theactof 
brushing causest isc irrent 


O 
i, 





and fluffy” mode. ‘lhose who wea 
crimps or other forms of false hai 
will find this Electric Curler 
very useful article. It does ne 
break off 
like the 


q 





Lonpon, 
ENGLAND, 
Dr. Scott, New-York. 
Your “Crimper and Curl- 
er’ works charmingly. Its 
effect causes universal admi- 
tation. They are most simple to 
use. I consider them worth a 
guinea apiece to those who devote 
much attention to the ever-changing 


ing the Moustache 
Beard in a moment 
has no equal, 





art.arresting decay, 
Building up and 
restoring the nat- 
ural whiteness of 
the enamel}, anc 
quickly produc 


operation that an 
one can use 
















Dr. Scott’s “Flectric Curler” curls the Mus- 
tache and Beard most perfectly. My wife uses 
them in crimping her Hair, with pleas! ing me results. 

D. W. G. 













The Royal Dental Society of London testify in the 
strongest terms as to the quick benefits following the use of 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Tooth Brush, and many experts in dentist- 





now offer to the American public their new 
Electric Hair, Beard ase Moustache 


cupy a place in the toilet of every lady and 


By its aid the hair, beard or moustache 


tes. For ladies it pro- 
y impacaibic for th to one to two minu . la sit 0 
out in use. in nddicion to this, a duces the “Langtry Style, the Fatt 
the handle of the Brush is made ofa Bang,’’ the Montague Curl, andany 
newly invented material permanent- other form desired by ladies wearing 
ly charged with an electro. their hair in tl shionable “‘lcoee 


end ruin the bair 
ordinary climping 
in wet or hot 
or 
while 


it is so simple in its 


properly the first 


. > time. 

pom be ed arrangement of the Hair. L. LanGTRY. tons accom- 
1 

the gums. CARLTON CLUB, Lonpoy, W. a 


r 
r 
a 

t 


it 


y 


it 











e 


unpleasant, musty odor e val D 
These articles are sold by all D 








address postpaid. 





Mention this Paper 





ry declare it to be the greatest inveniion in dental appliances 
since oe or monagpn ture of artificial teeth 
les are stroug, benutifully polished, not af- 
fected ng —- ids, impervious to moisture, and forever 
from wet bone handles 
ruggists and Fancy Goods Dealers; but if 
you cannot get them conve’ niently, remit us the price by Draft, Check, Money, 
Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our risk, and they will be promptly sent to any 


AGENTS! } {Either 8 Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, 
‘lesh and Tooth Brushes and Insoles. No Risk. Quick Sales. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


For Terms address G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ree from that 














“Loewe my 


to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
> REMEDIES.” 


Testimonia) of a 
Boston lady. 





ISFIGURING 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


I 


Cutrioura Resorvenr, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood-and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtoura Remepirs are 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beantifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Dreue anv Cusmtoat Co., Boston. 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Ilus- 
trated Catalogne, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind, 






Mention this paper. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


Pure. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy ; also rules for using 
a @) dumbbells, to develop every muscle 

of the arms x body —all for 50 cts. 

Prof.tL wd, Home Sec 5% 1 a 
hysical See 16 E. 14th St.. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 



















mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
| man Hair Goods, 817 Sixru Avenux, New Yoru, 





absolutely pure, and the | 


| 


| packages and one holder. 











PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY. 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Soie Agents for the United States, 


sa. KING TOILET PACKAGE 


When one is used another 

| presents itself. Most economical and 
fae convenient package made. For sale 
by Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam- 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 
New England and Middle States 
5 “packages with one hok ler. Other States 4 
Each package guar. 






sheet 


lows: 


anteed 800 sheets, 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ADIES’ BLACKING | 


Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
y crack the shoe. It preserves the leather, 
y and makes a beautiful jet binek finish. Bot- 
H tlecontaius DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
j and use no other Have your 
g shoe deale Warranted. 
















you will 


r keep it 


WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


Gro. H. 


This Pompadonr is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles Invented by 
H. CUILMARD, 

841 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 

WANTED scsi's0 

AN! $85 10 850 
or our business iu her 

ity erences exchanger Ad alee . 


ear T bouse s 
GA ¥ BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


olee, 


600 
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BOSTWICK AND FAMILY, ATTRACTED BY THE ADVERTISEMENT ‘‘ NO MOSQUITOES, NO MA- 
LARIA,” ETC., ETC., HAVE LEFT THE SEA-SHORE AND TAKEN QUARTERS IN A FARM-HOUSE IN 


THE HILL COUNTRY 
MARKS OF CONPLICT. 


AFTER A HIDEOUS NIGHT, THEY APPEAR NEXT MORNING WITH VISIBLE 
BEFORE B. CAN ENTER A PROTEST, THE ** PATRON” PUTS IN, “I WAS 


JES SAYIN’ TO MY WIFE A LOT OF MUSKEETERS HAS FOLLERED THEM FOLKS FROM THE COAST; 


NEXT THING THEY'LL 


FACETIZA. 


In a down-town res- 
taurant much fre- 
quented by bankers 
and brokers is a surly 
old Irishman, a waiter, 
who never by any 
chance makes a 
straightforward = an- 
sewer. To plague him, 
two customers pre- 
tended to disagree as 
to his nationality, and 
finally one of them 
referred the matter to 
him, 

“What nationality 
js yours, Mike?” said 
the customer, ‘“ Are 
you French or Irish ?” 

** Sure,” said the old 
man, “‘no nations is 
a-quarrelling over me,” 

Once, when he was 
especially grouty, be 
gave feeble expression 





BE A-BLAMIN’ UV "EM ON Us, 


UNCLE JAKE (to his chums, as an illustration of the simplicity of a staqe-load of city folks re- 
cently under his charge). “EZ WE TURNED CLAGGETT’S BLUFF, ABOUT SEVEN O'CLOCK, THE 
HULL CROWD BUSTED OUT IN ‘OHS!’ AN’ ‘AHS!’ AN’ WHAT D'YE 8'POSE "TWAS ALL ABOUT? 


WHY, ONE OF THEM COMMON RED AN’ YALLER SUNSETS!” 




















ORIGIN OF SPEECHES; OR, THE 


to his ill temper by moving so slowly about his work | All over the country the rural tavern-keepers paint 


that he may be said to have crawled. 


the word “‘ Hotel” on the hotels, and the sign “* Hotel 


“Have you no other gait than that, Mike?” a cus- | Sheds” on the hotel sheds, unquestionably with the 


tomer inquired. 


meritorious desire to prevent mistakes by travellers, 


“Indeed I have, sir,” said Mike; ‘but it's slower | who might otherwise try to drive their wagons into 


than this.” 


| the bedrooms, and endeavor to secure food and lodg- 





EVOLUTION OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


ings in the sheds. This educational instinct has here- 
tofore been confined to the hotel-keepers. Now, how- | asked. 
ever, an ice-dealer in Red Bank, New Jersey, has bor- 


rowed the plan. Under the word “Ice,” on the front | her mother’s choice. 


£ 
“What! don’t you like your 


Freddy had been re- 
peatedly told he must 
not ask people for 
money. One day he 
met Mr. Williams, 
who could never resist 
an appeal from the 
small boy. 

“ Mr. Williams,” 


said Freddy, ‘do you 
ever give five centses 
to little boys what 
don’t ask for ’em ?” 
He got the money. 
aneeaalidipiniaci ciety 


Mabel Greene, six 
_ old, had her 
birthday the other 
day, and among her 
presents was a beauti- 
ful pair of embroid- 
ered slippers from her 
mother. A shade of 
disappointment pass- 

over her face as 
= saw the pretty 
ift. 
slippers 2?” some one 


Mabel knew it would not be polite to complain of 
“Oh, they are very nice,” said 


of his house, is this farther legend: “For Cooling | she. ‘1 did want rubbers, but these will answer every 


Purposes.” purpose,” 








































































































COUNTRY BOARD.—“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


“Ay, NOW AM LIN ARDEN: THE MORE FOOL I; WHEN I WAS AT HOME, I! WAS IN A BETTER PLACE; BUT TRAVELLERS MUST BE CONTENT. * Shakespeare, 











